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Early  Settlers^  Association 


Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio. 


VOLUME  V.     No.  II 

1905. 


Published  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TJ  EMEMBER,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
-■-^  tion  takes  place  Monday,  September  loth,  1906,  beginning 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  "standard"  at  Pythian  Temple,  on 
Huron  St.,  where  it  was  held  last  year. 

A  full  list  of  the  names  of  all  deceased  members,  with  place 
and  year  of  birth,  year  they  came  to  the  Reserve,  and  date  of 
death  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  of  1903.  This  list  will  not 
appear  in  future  numbers. 

Whenever  a  member  dies  will  some  friend  or  member  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased  kindly  furnish  the  President  or  Sec- 
retary material  for  a  biographical  sketch  to  appear  in  the  next 
Annual  ? 

Annals  for  years  1881  and  1885  are  wanted.  The  President 
or  Secretary  will  pay  $1  per  copy  for  a  limited  number. 

All  contributions  for  the  Addison  memorial  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  585  Giddings  avenue.  City. 

Membership  dues  should  also  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dodge. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMFrTEES. 
1905. 

Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  President,  1096  Euclid  Ave. 

Capt.  Percy  W.  Rice,  ist  Vice  President,  1812  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  2d  Vice  President,  1022  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  Woodward  Av\al,  Secretary,  204  Princeton  St. 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  585  Gidding^s  Ave. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  Chaplain,  225  Van  Ness  Ave. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  4100  Euclid  Ave. 
Mr.  Chas.  W.  Chase,  656  Prospect  St. 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Davidson,  106  Cedar  Ave. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Knight,  1370  Cedar  Ave. 
Mr.  Pard  H.  Smith,  57  Streator  Ave. 
Mr.  N.  p.  Bowler,  89  Cedar  Ave. 

COMMITTEES. 

Entertainment — Rice,  Dodge,  Davidson. 
Speakers  and  Program — Kerruish,  Burton,  Hodo^e. 
Membership — Knight,  Smith,  Bowler. 

Addison  Memorial — Awl,   Chase,  Barnett,   S.   C.   Smith.   D.   H. 
Beckwith,   Benj.  Rose  and  the  President. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
From   1880  to  1905. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Hon.  Harvey    Rice 1880-1891 12  years. 

Hon.  R.   C.   Parsons 1892- 1896 5  years. 

Hon.  E.   T.   Hamilton 1897-1902 6  years. 

Hon.  O.   J.   Hodge 1903-         

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

Hon.   John   W.   Allen 1880-1885 6  years. 

Hon.    Jesse    P.    Bishop.. 1880-1881 2  years. 

]\Irs.   J.   A.   Harris 1882-1892 11   years. 

Hon.    John    Hutchins 1886-1891 6  years. 

Hon.  John  H.   Sargent 1892-1893 2  years. 

Mr.    G.    F.    Marshall 1894-1902 9  years. 

Mr.    Bolivar   Butts 1903  i  year. 

Capt.   Percy  W.  Rice 1903-         

Mr.    W.    S.   Kerruish 1904-         

treasurers. 

Mr.   Geo.    C.   Dodge 1880-1882 3  years. 

Mr.   Solon  Burgess 1883-1896 14  years. 

Mr.   Wilson   S.   Dodge  .........  1897-         

secretaries.  .... 

AIr.  Thomas  Jones,  Jr .1880-1890 11  years. 

Mr.   H.   C.  Hawkins 1891-1903 13  years. 

Mr.  Woodward  Awl. 1904-         

chaplains. 

Rev.    Thomas    Corlett 1884-1889 6  years. 

Rev.  Albert  R.  Putnam 1890  i  year. 

Rev.    Lewis    Burton 1891-1894 4  years. 

Rev.   Lathrop  Cooley 1895- 1896 2  years. 

Rev.   J.   D.   Jones 1897-         


EDWIN  T.  HAMILTON. 

See  Page  175. 


Early  Settlers'  Association, 

September  ii,  1905. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  was  held  at  the  Pythian  Temple,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Monday,  September  ii,  1905. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon. 
O.  J.  Hodge. 

OPENING  PRAYER  BY  CHAPLAIN  JONES. 

Our  dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  come  to  Thee  as  the  God 
of  Mercy  and  Love,  in  the  name  of  Thy  Beloved  Son,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  Thy  Grace,  has  tasted  death  for  every 
man.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  patience.  Thy  mercy.  Thy 
forbearance  and  Thy  long-sufifering  dealings  with  us,  the 
children  of  men.  We  pray  Thee  this  day  that  Thou  wilt  look 
down  upon  us  in  the  love  and  name  of  Thy  Son  and  forgive 
all  our  sins  and  pardon  all  our  iniquities  and  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness  and  put  within  us  that  spirit  of  tender- 
ness, kindness  and  love  that  will  enable  us  to  glorify  and  simp- 
lify the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  ask  Th}^  blessing.  Our 
Father,  upon  this  body  of  aged  citizens.     O  We  pray  Thee,  as 
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Thou  art  acquainted  with  our  lives,  Thou  knowest  our  destiny. 
Thou  knowest  when  our  time  shall  end  here  upon  the  earth;  we 
pray  that  Thou  will  watch  over  us  and  fit  us  for  our  latter 
end.  We  pray  that  if  there  be  any  in  this  company  who  do 
not  know  Thee,  O  God,  that  they  may  be  redeemed  before 
it  be  too  late,  because  their  days  are  few.  We  beseech  of 
Thee,  in  the  name  of  Thy  dear  Son,  that  Thou  wouldst  help 
the  members  of  this  Society  who  lay  upon  beds  of  sickness, 
some  very  near  to  death,  to  comfort,  thou  them  by  the  presence 
of  Thy  spirit.  And  we  ask  that  Thou  wilt  bless,  and  sustain, 
and  comfort,  all  who  have  been  bereaved  this  past  year  of  their 
companions.  And  we  ask  especially  that  Thou  would  make 
our  last  days  our  best  that  our  walk  may  close  with  Thee. 
Remember,  we  pray  Thee,  our  nation,  our  President,  the  head 
of  our  State,  and  the  head  of  our  city ;  and  grant,  O  God,  that 
in  the  future  good  men  may  rule  this  government.  We  pray 
Thee  that  Thou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  also  live  and  honor 
Thee,  that  in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  gather  again  at  Thy 
right  hand,  saved  by  the  saving  blood  of  Thy  Son, — we  ask 
it  in  Jesus'  name.     Amen. 

The  President:  Last  year  at  our  annual  meeting  there 
were  some  papers  in  one  of  our  annuals  left  on  the  Secretary's 
table  which  someone  carried  away.  They  contained  a  list  of 
some  new  members  and  also,  I  think,  a  biographical  sketch. 
If  the  name  of  any  person  who  paid  last  year  has  not  been 
properly  entered  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  these  papers  having 
been  carried  away. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

The  President,  Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  then  delivered  the 
opening  address  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association :  This  is  our 
twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  and  the  twenty-sixth  year  since 
the  first  gathering  to  form  a  society. 

We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  and  extend  greet- 
ings  to   each   other  upon   this   occasion.     The   eight   original 
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members,  spoken  of  last  year  as  being  the  only  ones  then  liv- 
ing, still  survive,  and  some  of  them  are  with  us  to-day.  We 
also  have  with  us  a  few  members  fast  approaching  a  century 
in  age,  now  past  ninety  years,  and  several  others  who  have 
seen  four  score  and  more  years. 

This  society  better  represents  Cleveland  from  its  begin- 
ning at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  now  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  a  period  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years,  than  any  other  civic  organization.  Some  of  its 
original  members  came  here  when  Cleveland  was  known  only 
as  a  township  covering  a  large  tract  of  country,  while  others, 
now  living,  were  residents  here  when  Cleveland  was  a  vil- 
lage with  less  than  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

All  the  members  of  the  society,  as  required  by  its  consti- 
tution, have  lived  in  Cleveland  or  resided  on  the  Reserve  forty 
or  more  years.  Thus  the  present  and  past  are  linked  together. 
Our  society  makes  no  distinction  as  to  place  of  birth,  and  on 
our  roll  may  be  found  representatives  of  almost  every  country 
in  Europe.  Mrs.  Sarah  Christian,  our  oldest  member,  now  in 
her  ninety-eighth  year,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia ;  Mrs.  Mariah 
H.  Barnett,  wife  of  the  General,  came  from  Germany;  i\Ir. 
Robert  Carran,  now  past  ninety-three  years,  was  born  on  the 
Isle  of  Man;  Mr.  Benjamin  Rose  came  from  England;  Mrs. 
Fanny  Sindaler  from  Bohemia,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  P.  Thorpe 
from  Ireland.  These,  with  others  from  foreign  countries,  are 
no  less  proud  of  our  city,  where  they  have  lived  so  many 
years,  than  those  here  born. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  lost  by  death  several  of  our 
old  and  most  esteemed  members,  though  the  number  who  have 
died  is  less  than  usual.  Among  those  who  have  passed  away 
may  be  mentioned  Judge  E.  T.  Hamilton,  who  for  six  years 
was  President  of  this  society.  The  Judge  was  an  honest,  up- 
right citizen,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  White,  so  long  Probate  Judge  of  this  coun- 
ty, another  of  the  deceased,  was  loved  and  revered  for  his 
probity,  his  benevolence  and  high  moral  character. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Briggs,  ''genial  Sam,"  so  favorably  known  in 
Masonic  Circles,  is  another  who  has  passed  into  the  beyond. 

Maj.  W.  H.  Gleason,  always  full  of  mirth  and  good  will, 
was  suddenly  called  away  and  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends. 

Mrs.  Mandana  S.  Wood,  widow  of  Gen.  D.  L.  Wood,  long 
a  member  of  this  society,  a  sure  attendant  at  all  its  meetings 
and  a  woman  whose  mind  was  well  stored  with  local  histori- 
cal events,  died  the  month  following  our  last  annual  meeting. 

These,  and  others  who  have  died  during  the  year,  will  be 
more  fully  mentioned  in  biographical  sketches  which  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  annual. 

Last  year  your  President  in  his  annual  address  suggested 
that  the  Early  Settlers'  Society  take  the  initiative  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument,  or  the  placing  of  a  tablet  in  some  suitable 
place,  to  the  memory  of  "Father  Addison,"  founder  of  our 
society,  and  also,  of  the  Fresh  Air  Camp.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  take  such  action  in  furtherance  of  this  object  as 
might  be  deemed  advisable.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee, 
soon  after,  it  was  voted  to  set  aside  $50.00  of  the  society  funds 
to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  project,  and  the  direc- 
tors, or  managing  board  of  the  Fresh  Air  Camp,  have  voted 
to  contribute  a  like  amount.  Other  subscriptions  make  the 
amount  so  far  subscribed  about  $200.  This  sum  will  form  a 
nucleus  to  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  added  a  sufficient  amount 
to  carry  out  the  full  object  sought. 

At  our  meeting  a  year  ago  attention  was  called  to  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Cleveland  within  the 
memory  of  us  all  and  especially  within  the  recollection  of  the 
older  members ;  how  the  city  had  grown  in  population  from  a 
few  thousand,  which  it  had  when  some  of  us  came  here,  to 
nearly,  if  not  quite  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  I  need  not 
again  recount  the  w^onderful  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
You  have  been  living  witnesses  of  them.  Let  me  call  attenion 
to  something  of  the  world's  progress  in  other  directions. 
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During  the  hundred  years  last  passed,  and  there  are  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  have  \i\/t(\  through  nearly  this  whole 
time,  the  world  has  advanced  in  science  more  than  during  any 
five  previous  centuries  in  the  world's  history.  Within  the 
memory  of  those  here  to-day,  the  first  steamboat  was  built 
that  sailed  on  these  lakes.  On  the  second  one  built,  the  Su- 
perior, sailed  at  the  time  by  Capt.  Blake,  it  was  the  fortune  of 
your  speaker  to  be  a  passenger  from  Bufifalo  to  Cleveland. 
Fourteen  years  later  there  were  on  the  lakes  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  side  wheel  steamers.  The  impetus  given  to  trade 
and  commerce  was  something  wonderful.  The  merchants  at 
the  ports  along  the  lakes  wanted  their  goods  quickly  and  they 
got  them.  The  carrying  of  freight  and  passengers  on  sailing 
vessels,  dependent  on  the  wind,  was  largely  superceded. 

Now,  this  class  of  steamboats  have  nearly  all  passed  away 
and  we  have  in  their  place  the  steam  barge  or  propeller,  pro- 
pelled by  a  screw  at  the  stern.  Prior  to  steamboats,  a  passage 
to  Europe  often  took  several  months,  but  now  by  the  great 
ocean  liners  the  trip  is  sometimes  made  in  less  than  six  days. 

Next  came  the  telegraph.  We  are  told  in  history  how 
Roman  generals  communicated  by  the  light  of  fires,  as  our 
Indians  did  in  an  early  day.  Then  we  read  of  various  devices 
for  signalling,  or  telegraphing  brought  out  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  one  which  consisted  of  twenty-four 
symbols  formed  of  blocks  of  wood,  representing  alphabetic 
characters,  which  were  placed  in  succession  on  high  poles  and 
being  repeated  from  pole  to  pole,  or  station  to  station,  con- 
veyed information  with  considerable  rapidity.  And  this  was 
the  quickest  method  of  conveying  news  which  man  had  given 
so  far  as  history  informs  us,  since  the  world  began,  down 
to  the  last  century. 

It  was  left  for  you  to  live  in  a  time  when  the  genius  of 
man  should  chain  electricity  and  bid  it  send  messages  across 
continents  and  under  oceans  with  lightning  rapidity. 

In  1840,  Samuel  F.  Morse,  founder  of  our  telegraphic  sys- 
tem, secured  his  first  patent. 
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In  1844,  a  line  of  wire  was  laid  underground  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  In  1858  the  first  Atlantic  cable 
was  laid.  Many  of  you  here  to-day  remember  both  of  these 
events.  Since  then  electric  wires  have  been  strung  all  over 
the  earth,  across  rivers,  under  channels,  gulfs  and  oceans.  A 
million  miles  of  electric  wire  is  now  in  use.  Messages  are  con- 
tinually passing  from  continent  to  continent.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  from  the  Peterhoff  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg  sends 
a  message  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  thanking  him 
for  his  services  in  bringing  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
bearing  date  at  St.  Petersburg  2  P.  M.,  which  is  received  in 
Washington  at  10  A.  M.  the  same  day,  the  electric  current  out- 
stripping in  time, the  earth's  rotary  motion. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  fastest  method  of  travel  on 
the  earth  was  by  use  of  horses,  and  yet  no  horse  until  within 
your  day  ever  made  a  mile  in  two  minutes.  This  mode  of 
travel,  even  at  this  rate,  however,  is  too  slow  for  the  period 
in  which  we  live. 

In  1827,  a  date  not  as  far  back  as  that  of  the  year  when 
some  of  you  were  born,  Maryland  granted  the  first  charter 
ever  given  to  build  a  railroad  on  this  continent.  No  one  at 
the  time  dreamed  of  using  steam  power.  The  cars  were  to 
be  drawn  by  horses.  Two  years  later,  in  1830,  however,  a 
small  locomotive  engine  was  built  in  Baltimore,  and  soon 
steam  engines  were  used  on  this  and  other  roads. 

In  1 83 1,  the  Mohawk  and  Pludson  Railroad,  extendmg 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  was  opened  for  business  and  soon 
had  an  average  passenger  traffic  of  nearly  400  per  day. 

Thus  began  the  building  of  railroads  in  this  country. 
From  this  beginning  you  have  lived  until  now  when  the  capi- 
talized value  of  railroads  in  this  country  amounts  to  $16,000,- 
000,000.  We  have  100,000  miles  of  track  and  the  receipt  from 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  is  more  than  $700,000,000  per 
annum. 

Next  came  the  telephone,  another  of  the  wonderful  inven- 
tions of  our  time,  and  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all  time. 
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At  first  it  was  regarded  much  in  the  Hght  of  a  toy,  or  novelty, 
but  its  commercial  use  soon  became  a  practical  reality  and 
now  in  this  country  alone  no  less  than  26,000  cities,  villages 
and  hamlets  are  connected  by  it. 

Had  we,  fifty  years  ago,  been  told  that  the  time  would 
come  when  we  could  sit  in  our  offices,  or  homes,  and  by  a  wire 
converse  with  persons  a  hundred  or  more  miles  away,  we 
would  sooner  have  believed  that  an  instrument  had  been  made 
through  which  we  could  see  inhabitants  on  another  planet. 

Soon  after  the  telephone  came  the  bicycle,  that  little  tan- 
dem two-wheeled  piece  of  mechanism,  which  enables  the  rider 
to  spin  along  the  street  with  ease  and  a  velocity  greater  than 
the  speed  of  an  ordinary  horse.  These  vehicles  are  now  in  use 
by  men,  women  and  children,  m  all  parts  of  the  country ;  a 
quick  and  cheap  means  of  conveyance  to  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  people. 

Electric  railroads,  unknown  forty  years  ago,  now  like 
spider  webs,  are  spread  all  over  the  country,  carrying  each 
day  a  million  or  more  people.  These  roads  have  brought  com- 
munities into  a  closer  union  and  enabled  the  people  to  ride 
cheaper  than  ever  before. 

The  automobile  is  another  great  invention  brought  out 
within  the  past  few  years.  The  forcing  of  these  machines  to 
lightning  speed  is  doing  much  work  ordinarily  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  fool  killer !  Notwithstanding,  chauffeurs  are  fast 
sacrificing  their  lives  in  mad  attempts  to  beat  past  records. 
The  automobile  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  beneficial 
inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Electricity,  for  lighting  purposes,  forty  years  ago  was  not 
thought  of,  while  now  every  city  in  the  union  has  its  electric 
plant. 

Gas,  so  long  our  great  lighting  medium,  certainly  in  cities 
and  villages,  is  being  by  it  fast  supplanted. 

The  sewing  machine,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  labor 
saving  machines  ever  invented,  first  came  into  use  within  your 
memory.     To  Elias  Howe,  an  American,  we  are  indebted  for 
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the  first  practical  working  machine  of  this  kind.  His  first 
patent  was  granted  fifty-nine  years  ago.  Since  then  the  Howe 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  many  other  machines  have 
come  into  use.  Now  a  sewing  machine  is  found  in  almost 
every  household,  and  great  shops  have  a  thousand  or  more 
of  them  daily  running,  many  by  water,  steam  or  electric  power. 

When  many  of  you  men  were  boys,  the  only  way  the  far- 
mer had  of  cutting  and  putting  his  grain  into  sheaves  was  by 
the  slow  process  of  hand  labor.  This  mode  of  securing  grain 
had  been  going  on,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  since  the  world 
began  until  1837,  when  as  some  of  you  old  men  know,  those 
at  least  who  were  brought  up  in  the  country,  a  machine  for 
cutting  grain  was  invented  and  put  to  practical  use.  Soon 
an  attachment  was  added  for  raking  the  grain  into  suitable 
sized  heaps  and  binding  it  into  sheaves.  Now  the  harvest 
reaper  does  the  work  of  a  dozen  or  more  men  and  is  found 
in   every  farming  section. 

Fire  arms,  it  is  said,  were  invented  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  yet  fifty  years  ago  we  had  the  old  flint 
lock ;  guns  were  loaded  at  the  muzzle  with  a  ramrod  and  a 
single  shot  in  a  minute's  time  was  fast  firing.  Now  we  have 
guns  firing  fifty  balls  a  minute.  Fifty  years  ago  the  gun 
then  in  use  carried  a  ball  only  about  as  many  rods  as  a  gun 
of  the  present  day  will  miles.  Then  a  shot  from  one  of  the 
largest  guns  in  use,  at  a  mile  distance  would  scarcely  pene- 
trate the  log  of  a  wooden  fort,  while  some  of  our  large  modern 
guns,  several  miles  away,  will  send  a  ball  through  a  foot  of 
steel  armor. 

Strange  indeed,  is  it  that  during  so  many  centuries,  with 
nations  continually  at  war,  great  battles  being  fought,  that 
no  material  improvement  was  made  in  the  character  of  fire 
arms  and  it  was  left  to  the  inventive  genius  of  men  in  our 
own  day  to  achieve  in  a  few  years  what  men  during  hundreds 
of  years  before  failed  to  accomplish. 

Printing  by  the  use  of  metal  type  was  an  invention  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  not  until  long  after  some  of  vou  mem- 
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bers  were  born  was  such  a  thing  known  as  a  steam  i)rinting 
press,  or  was  there  any  other  device  in  use  whereby  printing 
could  be  done  except  by  an  extremely  slow  process.  b\:>r 
nearly  four  hundred  years  impressions  were  taken  by  hand. 

The  Hoe  printing  press,  the  best  in  use  seventy  years 
ago,  run  by  two  persons,  would  print  in  an  hour's  time,  on  one 
side,  only  about  240  sheets. 

A  press  of  the  present  day,  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
will  turn  out  48,000  newspapers.  Go  to  either  the  Leader  or 
Plain  Dealer  press-rooms  and  there  you  may  see  on  any 
Saturday  at  one  end  of  a  printing  press  a  great  roll  of  white 
paper  being  unrolled  almost  with  lightning  speed,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  press  see  falling  into  a  receptacle,  a 
twelve  page  paper,  printed  in  several  colors,  cut,  folded  and 
ready  for  delivery. 

Sixty  years  ago,  not  one  of  you  had  ever  seen  a  lucifer 
match.  Prior  to  that  time  every  household  took  great  care 
not  to  have  the  fire  go  out.  If  it  did,  a  new  supply  had  to 
be  obtained  from  some  neighbor,  or  a  resort  was  made  to 
flints  and  punk. 

What  would  people  now  think  if  no  friction  matches  were 
to  be  had?  And  yet  the  world  got  along  without  them  from 
the  beginning  of  time  until  1842. 

Wireless  telegraphing,  Roetgen  rays,  the  phonograph  and 
aerial  navigation,  show  still  more  of  the  inventive  genius  of 
our  time,  which  is  amazing  the  world. 

Not  only  has  the  study  of  science  developed  great  in- 
ventions, but  it  has  opened  the  world  to  thought.  The  idol 
worshipper,  and  the  idolatrous  believer,  the  man  who  believes 
what  he  reads  or  has  been  told,  regardless  of  demonstrated 
facts,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  in  much  the  same 
class. 

Swedenborg,  Comte,  Voltaire,  Thoreau,  Huxley,  Darwin, 
Spencer  and  others  who  have  made  their  mark  in  science  and 
literature  are  no  longer  scoffed  at  because  of  any  of  their 
particular  views. 
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It  is  but  three  hundred  years  ago,  about  three  times  the 
life  of  men  here  today,  Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Rome  for  teaching  the  earth  had  a  rotary  motion.  A  few 
years  later  Galileo  came  near  sharing  the  same  fate  for  a 
like  belief.  Said  Pope  Paul,  "Abjure,  shun  and  forever  ab- 
stain from  giving  encouragement,  support,  succor,  or  friend- 
ship to  any  one  who  believes  that  the  earth  revolves;  it  is 
absurd  in  philosophy,  heretical  and  contrary  to  scripture." 
And  yet  the  world  did  then,  and  does  now  move.  Bruno  died 
a  martyr  and  now,  lately  erected,  a  monument  marks  the 
spot  where  he  gave  up, his  life  for  a  great  truth. 

Less  than  eighty  years  ago,  men  and  women  were  tor- 
tured for  their  religious  belief.  Now,  religious  toleration  is 
guaranteed  in  every  civilized  country. 

Within  the  memory  of  us  all,  slavery  and  serfdom  have 
been  abolished,  autocratic  governments  made  constitutional 
and  much  more  liberal  in  their  form. 

Thus  within  our  time,  or  within  time  fresh  in  history, 
mercy  has  been  enthroned,  justice  sanctified  and  education 
ennobled.  Knowledge,  toleration  and  liberty  have  taken  the 
place  of  ignorance,  bigotry  and  oppression.  Well  has  the 
poet  said: — (You  learn^^  the  lines  a  long  while  ago.) 

We  are  riving,  we  are  dwelling 
I  In  a  grand  and  awful  time, 

In  an  age  on  ages  telling. 
To  be  living  is  sublime. 

Bartholdi's  statue  of  liberty,  emblematic  of  liberty  and 
progress,  fittingly  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  New  World 
where  liberty  after  ages  of  strife  first  found  a  permanent 
footing  as  the  basis  of  a  great  nation.  Mariners  and  travelers 
ask  its  meaning.  They  are  told  the  story  of  Washington 
and  the  Revolution;  of  a  nation  of  people  whose  progress  and 
prosperity  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  whose  flag 
floats  over  every  sea,  honored  and  respected  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 
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Thus  has  ^one  out  an  inspiration  to  cheer  tlie  hopes  of 
the  oppressed,  which  has  and  will  cause  dynasties  to  fall 
and  Republics  to  rise. 

W^ll  may  we  be  proud  of  our  Country ;  a  country  whose 
chief  executive  lately  brought  to  our  shores  the  representa- 
tives of  two  far  ofif  warring  nations  and  by  his  skill  and 
diplomacy  led  them  to  terms  of  peace  and  thus  stopped  the 
carnage  of  war  between  a  million  of  men.  All  honor  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  president  and  peace-maker.  He  has  given  us  new 
cause  for  rejoicing  that  we  are  citizens  of  this  great  Republic 
and  that  we  live  in  an  age  so  bright  with  promise  of  love 
and  good  will  to  all  men.     (Applause.) 

The  President :  The  next  thing  in  order  is  official  busi- 
ness.    The  Secretary  will  give  his  report. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 
Mr.  President. 

After  deducting  the  deaths  not  heretofore  announced,  it 
is  found  there  are  566  names  of  regular  members  on  our  roll, 
and  13  honorary  members.  There  has  been  21  deaths  since 
our  last  annual  meeting,  one  of  whom  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber,— Hon.  E.  T.  Hamilton.  I  have  been  informed  of  two 
deaths  in  1903  that  have  not  been  reported,  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Lindsa}-,  whose  names  are 
entered  below.  The  list  of  deaths,  I  am  glad  to  report,  is 
smaller  by  nearly  one-half  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  proceedings  of  our  last  annual  meeting  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  Annal  for  1904,  published  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  ready  for  distribution. 

DEATHS. 
The  names,  ages  and  dates  of  deaths  are  as  follows : 

Deceased.  Age. 

Adams,  Frank  C Nov.      18,  1903  51 

Arnold,   Remington    Dec.      2^,   1904  64 

Baldwin,  ]\Irs.  Maria  Park .Aug.       6,  1905  89 
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Deceased.  Age. 

Briggs,   Samuel    Dec.  22,  1904  6^ 

Corlett,  Mrs.  M.   H Sept.  7,  1905  y6 

Cowle,  Mrs.  Richard   Sept.  20,  1904  71 

Doan,  George Dec.  1904  y6 

Gleason,   William   J Jan.  20,  1905  59 

Griffith,  John  H Jan.  25,  1905  69 

Hamilton,  Hon.  Edwin  T April  2,  1905  6g 

Lawrence,    Orrin    G Dec.  18,  1904  y2 

Lewis,   Edward    Feb.  15,  1905  86 

Lindsey,  Theodore  S Ji^ly  20,  1903  81 

McKinstry,  James   P May  19,  1905  63 

Morgan,   Wm.   J Sept.  12,  1904  66 

Pennywell,  Hon.  Charles  E Nov.  3,  1904  75 

Preston.   Catherine   M Jan.    •  7,  1905  82 

Sabin,   Henrietta  M Jan.  18,  1905  84 

Southworth,   Louisa .i\Iay  18,  1905  74 

Taylor,  Gharles  W June  10,  1905  68 

Wemple,  Andrew   Nov.  13,  1905  79 

\Vhite,  Hon.  Henry  C Ja.n.  15,  1905  67 

Wood,  Mandana  S Oct.  17,  1904  83 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Woodward  Awl,  Secretary. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  placed  on  file.  The  chair  hears  no  objection 
and  it  will  take  that  course.  The  Treasurer  will  now  make  his 
report. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Cash  on  hand,  Sept.   10,  1904   $310.61 

Received  dues  from  228  old  members 228.00 

Received  dues  from  36  new  members   36.00 

Received   for  Annals   sold 1.38 

Received  for  lunch  tickets  sold 10.00 

Total  receipts   $585.99 
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EXPENSES. 

Paid    Johnston's    Orchestra    $  3I-00 

Paid  Miss  Beatty — Singing lo.oo 

Paid  Demarest — 250  lunches    125.00 

Paid    1000   tickets    2.50 

Paid   printing   and   postage    - 12.75 

Gray's  Armory  and  janitor 34-00 

Paid  Frost  commissions  for  collecting 27.75 

Paid  Leader  and  Plain  Dealer 4.00 

Paid   cuts,    I    5.50 

Paid    Stenographers    : 20.00 

Paid  Annals — 1904    134.00 

Total   Expenses $406.50 

Balance  cash  on  hand   $179.49 

Respectfully    submitted, 

W.  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer.' 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Treasurer's 
report  will  be  received  and  considered  approved.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President :  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  election  of 
officers. 

Gen.  James  Barnett :  In  view  of  the  fact,  that  during  the 
past  year,  none  of  the  society's  officers  have  died  or  re- 
signed and  have  discharged  their  duties  in  a  commendable 
manner,  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  and  that  they  all 
be  declared  re-elected  by  acclamation. 

The  vote  was  put  by  Gen.  Barnett  and  unanimously  car- 
ried. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  President. 

Capt.  Percy  W.  Rice,  ist  Vice  President. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  2d  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Woodward  Awl,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  Chaplain. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Chase,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Da- 
vidson, Mr.  T.  S.  Knight,  Mr.  Pard  H.  Smith,  Mr.  N.  P.  Bow- 
ler. 

The  President :  In  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Association,  I  return  thanks  for  this  expression  of  confi- 
dence and  good  will. 

We  will  now  listen  to  a  song  by  the  Apollo  Quartet. 

The  Apollo  Quartet  then  favored  the  audience  with  a 
song,  which  elicited  applause. 

The  President :  The  next  thing  on  the  programme  is  a 
speech  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  do  not  see  present.  He  was 
to  speak,  certainly  agreed  to.  Is  Hon.  Milan  Gallagher  in 
the  audience?  He  does  not  respond  so  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
next.  I  introduce  to  you  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. I  say  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution  because  I  want  you 
to  know  that  she  came  from  stock  that  founded  this  govern- 
ment, and  this  fact  should  give  weight  to  what  she  may  say 
about  "The  Stranger  within  our  Gates."     Mrs.  C.  P.  Lynch, 

SPEECH  BY  MRS.  C.  P.  LYNCH. 

Mr.   President,   Ladies   and   Gentlemen  of  the   Early   Settlers 

Association : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today — I  es- 
'  teem  it  a  rare  privilege  to  meet  with  so  many  men  and  women 
who  are  the  brain  and  brawn  of  this  garden  spot  of  Ohio— 
The  Western  Reserve — so  long  famed  as  the  birthplace  of 
presidents  and  statesmen.  The  Western  Reserve  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  send  their  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  to  you  who  more  than  any  other  people 
have  made  this  country  what  it  is. 

As  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  we,  like  you, 
are  very  proud  of  our  ancestry.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
thankfulness  to  be  able  to  look  on  your  family  tree  and  see 
that  all  are  comfortably  seated — not  one  of  them  hanging- 
froni  a  limb  by  neck  or  wrists. 
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A\'e  meet  here  today  on  the  basis  of  a  long  and  honorable 
residence  in  this  country,  and  if  all  the  citizens  of  Cleveland 
were  like  those  present,  it  would  be  an  ideal  community, 
patriotism  would  be  universal. 

But  here  in  Cleveland,  if  the  entire  population  were  in 
a  procession,  there  would  be  nine  foreigners  between  every 
one  here  marching.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  away  from 
friends  and  congenial  neighbors  to  "The  stranger  within  our 
gates."  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  our  city  are 
foreign.  We  have  welcomed  these  people  to  our  shores,  be- 
cause we  need  just  such  to  open  up  this  great  country. 

The  hospitality  that  has  ever  been  ours  is  extended  to 
the  Englishman  who  comes  here  with  his  splendid  business 
ideas ;  to  the  Frenchman  with  his  arts ;  the  German  with  his 
love  of  science  and  music,  and  those  from  Scandinavia,  with 
their  love  of  a  home  and  their  good  farming  ideas,  who  have 
opened  up  our  Great  North  West.  All  these  make  good 
desirable  citizens.     They  never  give  us  any  worry  or  anxiety. 

But  there  are  people  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe 
%vho  come  with  only  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice  as  their 
stock  in  trade.  They  come  here  because  the  agents  of  the 
great  steamship  companies  tell  them  this  is  a  land  not  of 
liberty  but  of  license ;  if  they  have  a  grudge  against  a  neigh- 
bor, they  may  come  here  and  punish  him,  if  they  can  find 
him,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  restrain  him,  they  are  told. 
This  is  represented  as  a  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey" — 
short  hours,  light  work,  high  wages — all  opportunity  for  re- 
venge and  no  taxes  of  church  and  state. 

They  can  be  brought  here  for  about  eleven  dollars- 
cheaper  than  staying  at  home.  When  they  come  here  on  such 
representation,  what  wonder   they  get   into   trouble   at  once. 

They  are  unskilled  in  any  kind  of  work,  and  without  the 
restraining  influence  of  religion,  for  the  only  religion  they 
knew  anything  about  was  one  that  kept  them  in  ignorance 
and  poverty,  for  the  church  taxes  are  very  high  in  all  the  old 
countries. 
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I  often  wondered  why  the  foreigners  of  this  lower  class 
kept  such  poor  homes  here  when  they  were  so  picturesque 
in  their  own  country,  and  although  very  poor,  seemed  to  be 
contented  and  happy.  They  are  cut  off  from  all  the  implements 
of  work  which  they  had  at  home,  such  as  their  bright  copper 
and  brass  cooking  utensils,  and  the  familiar  means  of  cook- 
ing. If  they  could  bring  their  household  things  with  them 
they  would  make  much  better  homes,  but  the  steamship  com- 
pany charges  them  eighteen  dollars  for  a  box  the  size  of  a 
trunk  because  it  takes  up  so  much  room  and  adds  to  the 
weight  of  the  freight.  So  they  come  to  this  country  with  only 
such  of  their  possessions  as  they  can  carry  in  a  bag  over  their 
shoulder. 

They  are  very  slow  to  learn  new  ways  with  new  utensils 
and  new  materials  and  so  much  misery  ensues  till  some  one 
teaches  them  American  methods.  What  is  being  done  to  make 
these  people  good  intelligent  citizens? 

In  the  first  place  our  government  has  established  the  free 
public  school  system — not  at  all  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  self- 
protecting  measure,  so  by  availing  themselves  of  this  great 
opportunity  all  children  may  have  the  badge  of  ignorance  re- 
moved, which  is  a  good  beginning,  and  leads  to  the  change 
from  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice,  to  education,  plenty  and 
good  moral  standing. 

So  much  for  the  children,  but  what  of  the  hundreds  who 
come  here  too  old  to  come  under  this  most  beneficient  factor 
in  our  government?  There  are  many  social  and  civil  prob- 
lems which  are  left  to  the  masculine  mind. 

The  question  of  the  colored  man  in  the  South,  for  in- 
stance, is  "a  story  for  another  day,"  as  Kipling  would  say. 
But  there  are  problems  regarding  these  strangers  within  our 
gates  which  their  more  highly  favored  sisters  should  con- 
sider and  at  least  give  them  their  moral  support. 

We  feel  that  these  foreigners  are  very  clannish,  and  one 
solution  that  has  been  offered  is  to  colonize  them,  giving  each 
a  piece  of  land  so  he  might  have  his  own  home.     That  is 
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very  reasonable,  that  they  should  have  such  a  ^^rcat  oppor- 
tunity, an  opportunity  that  was  at  one  time  open  to  all  present 
to  take  and  make  their  place  in  the  world.  What  stands  in 
the  way  of  this  being  a  success?  The  answer  is,  the  lack  of 
brain  material.  The  power  to  think  is  our  greatest  inheri- 
tance. We  are  not  often  thankful  enough  for  our  inheritance 
along  this  line.  These  people  who  come  here  from  the  very 
lowest  of  the  working  classes  of  Europe  are  lacking  in  the 
power  to  think.  They  are  not  self-supporting,  and  can  not 
be  in  one  generation.  If  given  a  good  farm,  free  from  all 
encumbrance,  they  have  not  the  brains  to  avail  themselves 
of  so  great  an  advantage.  It  takes  brains  to  be  a  farmer. 
AVhat  then  can  be  done  for  the  swimming  and  submerged 
tenths  of  our  city?  Help  them  where  they  are — send  them 
some  one  to  help  them  to  learn  American  principles — Ameri- 
can manners —  a  high  standard  of  morals,  and  above  all,  to 
clarify  and  stimulate  their  minds  that  they  may  be  capable 
of  right  thinking. 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  social 
settlements  all  over  this  fair  land.  May  they  multiply  and 
increase  under  the  patronage  of  men  and  women  such  as  I 
see  before  me  today,  till  right  thinking  and  right  living  shall 
be  possible  to  all,  for  "righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  Thus  may  we  hope  for  a  nation 
of  patriots  worthy  the  name. 

I  wdll  say,  in  closing,  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  faces  of  those  who  never  have  had  to  make 
any  struggle  to  get  into  a  circle  of  society  in  which  they  were 
not,  but  whose  greatest  effort  has  been  to  stay  in  the  circle 
into  which  they  were  born.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  Last  year  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Beckwith  to 
speak  to  us,  but  he  did  not  respond  to  the  call,  how^ever,  he 
agreed  to  this  year.  I  saw  him  some  time  ago,  and  he  said, 
''Yes,  I  will  say  something  at  the  next  annual  meeting."  I 
meant  to  put  him  down  on  the  programme,  but  found  he  was 
out  of  the  city,  and  I  could  get  no  word  to,  or  from  him,  so 
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him  name  does  not  appear  among  those  to  address  us.  I  see, 
however,  he  is  in  the  hall,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  insist  that 
he  say  something  upon  this  occasion.  I  have  known  the 
Doctor  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  have  heard  a  good  many 
stories  told  of  him.  You  know  in  the  winter  time  he  used 
to  go  around  with  a  fur  coat,  all  buttoned  up,  and  a  fur  hat 
and  muffler,  which  made  him  look  much  like  Santa  Claus ;  so 
much  so,  that  I  am  told,  a  little  boy  where  he  called  on  profes- 
sional duty  insisted  that  he  was  Santa  Claus  and  thanked 
him  very  kindly  for  the  presents  that  he  had  received  on 
Christmas  day.  After  that  the  boy  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  what  his  mother  had  told  him  about  Santa  Claus  was 
true.  Upon  another  occasion,  I  am  told,  when  he  was  lectur- 
ing before  a  medical  college,  there  was  one  female  student 
present,  and  only  one,  and  that  this  young  lady  seemed  to 
be  more  anxious  to  talk  with  one  of  the  students  than  she  was 
to  listen  to  what  was  being  said  by  the  Doctor.  She  kept 
on  with  her  talk,  as  it  is  told,  until  the  Doctor  had  to  speak  to 
her.  Said  he,  ''Madam,  if  you  do  not  want  to  hear  the  lee 
ture  today,  you  should  not  have  come  here."  Her  answer 
was,  "Doctor,  if  I  had  known  you  were  going  to  lecture,  I 
should  not  have  come."  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  know  how 
true  these  stories  may  be,  but  we  will  call  upon  the  Doctor 
to  verify  or  deny  them,  and  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  some 
other  stories,  or  put  these  into  better  shape  than  I  have.  1 
know  all  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Doctor  Beckwith.  Will 
he  please  come  forward  and  let  us  hear  from  him? 

Dr.  David  H.  Beckwith :  I  never  knew  a  politician  to 
lie.     Col.  Hodge  is  a  politician  and  a  good  story  teller. 

The  story  of  the  boy  is  true.  Young  Hickox,  a  little  boy 
about  six  or  eight  years  old,  met  me  as  I  called  one  morning 
and  he  looked  up  at  me  with  one  of  the  happiest  smiles  that  I 
ever  saw  on  a  boy's  face,  and  he  said,  ''Mr.  Santa  Claus,  I  wish 
to  thank  you  so  much  for  bringing  me  these  nice  things."  The 
boy  is  in  college  now  and  he  often  reminds  me  of  that  circum- 
stance. 
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The  story  of  the  girl  in  college  is  also  true. 

When  I  left  college  lecturing  two  years  ago  and  came 
from  a  class  of  eighty  or  ninety  bright  young  men  and  women 
and  stepped  before  this  Society,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
never  realized  I  was  an  old  man  until  that  day.  I  looked 
at  these  gray  heads,  these  wrinkled  faces,  these  faces  of  in- 
telligence and  of  worth  that  had  been  with  us  so  many  years, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  ''Doctor,  you  are  an  old  man."  M 

I  wish  to  say  one  word,  which  our  President  could  not 
say,  owing  to  his  relationship,  and  that  is  as  to  the  worth 
and  integrity  of  one  of  your  members  who  since  your  last 
meeting  passed  away ;  one  to  whom  I  was  a  physician  for  over 
forty  years ;  a  woman  of  intelligence,  the  brightest  woman  on 
most  subjects  that  I  ever  conversed  with.  Her  memory  was 
remarkable.  She  could  remember  dates  back  from  her  child- 
hood, and  the  dates  of  all  the  prominent  occurrences  that  oc- 
curred during  her  long  life  of  eighty-four  years.  I  think  she 
knew  the  ages  of  about  everyone.  General  Barnett  met  her 
two  years  ago  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  his  age.  She  gave 
him  his  age  correctly  to  a  day.  That  woman  was  Mrs.  D.  L. 
Wood,  one  of  the  brightest  women  in  this  organization.  I 
will  tell  a  little  story  in  regard  to  her  to  show  what  a  keen 
perception  she  had,  how  bright  was  her  intellect,  and  how 
quick  she  took  anything  in.  My  brother — as  those  of  you 
who  ever  remember  seeing  him  will  recall — was  a  good  look- 
ing man ;  General  Wood  said  to  his  wife  one  day  when  she 
was  not  feeling  well,  'T  am  going  to  send  you  a  doctor  who 
is  the  best  looking  man  in  the  city."  My  brother,  not  being 
in,  I  went  to  fill  his  place.  She  scanned  me  all  over,  looked 
me  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  said,  'T  thought  my 
husband  was  a  man  of  good  judgment.  I  see  he  is  not,"  and 
then,  smiling,  told  me  what  he  had  said. 

Another  little  incident  very  similar  to  that  of  which  I 
am  reminded,  happened  much  later.  I.  was  walking  in 
Quebec  City  two  years  ago  and  a  couple  of  nice  look- 
ing   ladies    approached    me ;    said    one    of    them,    "Whv,    Mr. 
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McLaren,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  haven't  seen  you  for 
a  long  time.  How  is  your  health?  And  how  is  your  family?" 
I  said,  "Madam,  you  are  mistaken."  She  replied,  "You  look 
exactly  like  Mr.  McLaren."  I  said,  "Madam,  Mr.  McLaren 
must  have  been  a  good  looking  man."  She  looked  me  over 
with  her  keen  bright  eyes  and  then  replied,  "He  was  just 
passable."  (Laughter.)  So  you  can  see  how  I  have  been 
complimented. 

Mrs.  General  AA^ood  lost  her  husband.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Hodge.  The  minister  took 
his  position  in  the  hall  and  there  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 
This  woman,  at  the  time,  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
in  an  upper  room  where  she  heard  the  sermon.  I  often  wonder 
wh}^  people  take  such  chances  of  sending  people  out  of  the 
world,  instead  of  giving  them  encouragement.  They  are  con- 
stantly bringing  to  their  attention  the  sad  things  of  life  and 
keeping  the  subject  of  death  before  them.  This  clergyman — 
I  do  not  recall  his  name,  but  that  of  a  minister  who  has  since 
passed  away — was  very  full  of  oratory  and  eloquence.  He 
told,  during  his  sermon,  how  good  Mr.  Wood  had  been  to 
his  wife  while  here  on  earth,  and  how,  now  his  spirit  had 
winged  away  to  Heaven  to  provide  a  final  and  happy  home 
for  her,  and  in  a  few  hours,  or  days,  at  most,  her  spirit  would 
wing  away  to  join  his.  When  I  called  to  see  Mrs.  Wood  in 
the  evening,  I  found  her  still  full  of  hope  and  energy.  She 
told  me  of  the  sermon.  "Now,"  she  says,  "Doctor,  with  your 
help,  I  don't  propose  to  wing."  And  she  didn't  "wing,"  she 
recovered.     That  showed  the  character  of  the  woman. 

I  often  heard  ni}^  father  tell  early  incidents  of  the  early 
settlers.  He  passed  through  this  city  in  1811  with  an  ox 
team,  and  built  pontoon  bridges  upon  which  to  cross  the  Cuya- 
hoga and  Rocky  Rivers.  He  came  from  Connecticut,  and 
sought  a  home  in  the  fire  lands  in  Huron  County,  where  he 
settled.  The  fire  lands,  you  will  remember,  were  held  for  the 
benefit  of  Connecticut  people  who  had  suffered  by  the  firing 
of  their  dwellings  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionarv  A\'ar. 
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And,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  Fire  Lands  Society  w  hich  was  or- 
ganized before  this  society  liad  an  existence.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  occasionally  meeting  with  it  and  addressing  its 
members. 

In  1812  Huron  County  had  not  been  organized.  Some 
of  you  may  remember  the  story  of  how  two  Indians  up  near 
Sandusky,  committed  murder.  One  of  them  killed  himself, 
the  other  was  brought  here,  tried  and  executed  on  the  Public 
Scjuare.  Because  of  this,  trouble  was  expected  with  the  In- 
dians, and  men  were  called  in  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  My  father  was  drafted  from  Huron  County  and 
stood  guard  among  the  hundred  soldiers  around  this  man 
that  was  to  be  hung.  The  sheriff,  Mr.  Baldwin,  at  that  time, 
had  some  trouble  in  hanging  the  man.  The  jail  was  down  on 
Water  Street.  They  put  a  rude  contrivance  on  the  Indian 
with  a  noose  around  his  neck  and  drove  up  through  Superior 
Street  to  the  Square.  The  Indian  insisted  that  he  had  the 
necessary  courage  to  meet  his  Master  and  tell  him  how  bravely 
he  had  died,  but  when  he  saw  the  gallows  his  courage  left 
him,  and  he  tried  to  get  away.  The  sheriff  had  a  rope  around 
his  neck  and  held  him  fast.  He  called  for  whiskey,  promising, 
if  a  drink  was  given  him  he  would  die  honorably  and  grace- 
fully. The  whiskey  was  furnished,  but  still  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  die.  A  second  drink  was  given  him  and  then  he 
was  sw^ung  off.  Just  as  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  a  tre- 
mendous storm  came  up,  one  of  the  fiercest  storms  that  had 
occurred  for  years,  and  every  person  on  the  Square  left  except- 
ing the  poor  Indian.  He  was  dropped  down  into  a  grave 
near  the  gallows  and  as  the  story  goes, — how  true  I  know  not 
' — the  doctors  resuscitated  him  and  he  was  brought  to  life  be- 
fore he  w^as  dissected.  I  know  doctors  do  just  such  things  if 
they  have  a  chance.  (Laughter.)  An  officer  named  Jones 
tried  to  form  a  hollow  square,  but  he  had  imbibed  so  much, 
so  I  heard  my  father  say,  that  he  didn't  know  how  to  form  a 
square  or  anything  else.  I  think  I  have  read  how  it  is  done 
in  a  militarv  book. 
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In  1 819  there  were  two  more  white  people  killed  up  near 

Sandusky  and  they  were  hung  in  Xorwalk.     ]\Iy  father  was 

one  of  the  guards  when  they  were  hung.     Being  something 

of  a  military  man.  and  a  very  good  marksman,  he  was  always 

.called  upon  to  be  present  on  such  occasions. 

I  remember  when  a  boy  on  the  farm,  where  I  was  brought 
up.  how  the  wood  had  to  be  chopped,  how  the  forests  had 
to  be  cleared,  how  the  fields  had  to  be  ploughed,  how  my 
father,  with  his  family,  had  the  ague  and  the  fever  and  yet 
would  work  from  morning  to  night.  At  night,  or  perhaps 
at  midday,  he  would  have  a  shake  and  then  go  to  work  again. 
In  those  days,  if  one  man  was  seriously  sick,  the  others  went 
out  and  helped  him.  A  little  circumstance  happened  about 
1829.  ]\Iy  father  went  to  assist  a  man  in  logging,  and  when 
coming  home  late  at  night  he  heard,  in  a  distance,  the  howling 
of  a  pack  of  wolves.  Hardly  a  man  in  these  days  can  realize 
what  a  din  a  pack  of  wolves  can  make.  Take  a  band  of  music 
with  twenty  drums  and  get  as  much  discord  as  possible  and 
you  Avili  imagine  what  a  gang  of  wolves  are.  ]\Iy  father  said 
he  would  hear  one  off  at  the  north,  another  at  the  south, 
another  at  the  east  and  another  at  the  west,  and  he  knew  he 
was  surrounded,  and  he  made  way  for  a  bridge  as  soon  as 
possible,  knowing  that  perhaps  this  would  be  his  last  night  on 
earth.  He  got  on  the  bridge  and  fought  those  wolves  until 
morning :  three  laid  at  his  feet  before  the  wolves  gave  the 
final  howl  and  left.  Such  were  some  of  the  incidents  that  my 
father  passed  through  in  his  early  life.  Some  of  you  perhaps 
remember  like  events  or  have  had  them  told  you  by  your 
fathers,  who  lived  here  in  those  days. 

I  remember  when  I  did  my  first  work  on  a  farm  away 
from  home.  I  received  ten  cents  a  day.  I  thought  I  was 
getting  good  pay.  Xow  I  am  not  satisfied  without  getting 
something  more.  The  times  have  changed,  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  change. 

Hope  I  am  not  taking  too  much  time,  ^Ir.  President? 

The  President :     Xo,  go  right  on. 
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Dr.  Beckwith :  When  I  ^et  to  talking,  I  flon't  know 
when  to  stop.  When  I  was  a  younf^  man  my  fatlier  selected 
me  for  the  ministry,  and  had  I  been  one,  I  mi^ht  have  been  in 
Brother  Jones'  place.  But  my  ways  were  such  that  he  con- 
cluded he  would  make  something"  else  of  me,  so  you  see  that 
instead  of  being  a  poor  doctor,  I  might  have  been  a  minister. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.     (Applause.) 

The  President :  We  will  now  listen  to  a  song  by  a  boy 
eleven  years  of  age.  Down  at  the  Bethel,  they  call  him  "The 
Major."  ]\Ir.  Jones  says  the  richest  man  in  the  world  has 
held  him  on  his  knee  and  given  him  good  advice.  Hope  comes 
from  good  advice,  not  from  where  he  may  have  sat.  ^\'ill 
"The  IMajor"  be  kind  enough  to  step  forward  and  give  us  a 
song? 

"The  ]\Iajor"'  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  song, 
which  elicited  applause. 

The  President:  This  song  the  boy  has  sung  a  great 
many  times ;  he  has  sung  it  to  the  sailors,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  sailor  goes  to  the  Bethel  who  has  not  heard  of  the  boy's 
singing,  and  wants  to  hear  this  particular  piece  sung.  Since 
you  have  encored  him,  I  presume  he  will  respond.  He  says 
he  will  repeat  a  piece  called  "My  iMother." 

''The  Major's"  declamation  also  elicited  applause. 

The  President :  I  have  a  letter  here  I  want  to  read,  as 
I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  older  members.  It  was  my 
fortune,  some  years  ago,  to  serve  in  the  Legislature  with  the 
Honorable  L.  C.  Reeve,  of  Ashtabula  County.  I  have  not 
seen  him,  nor  heard  of  him,  until  a  few  days  ago,  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  letter  has  some  bearing  on  this  Society 
and  what  took  place  here  last  year. 

HON.  L.  C.  REEVE'S  LETTER. 

Rome,  Ohio,  Sept.  7th,  190^. 
Col.  O.  J.  Hodge, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
My  Dear  Col.   Hodge — In  the   Cleveland   Leader  of  this 
date,    I    see    vour    name    mentioned    in    connection    with    the 
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Early  Settlers  Association,  of  Cuyahoga  County,  as  its  presi- 
dent ;  and  in  the  same  connection,  is  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances of  your  introducing  to  the  Association,  a  year  ago, 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Johnson,  the  ex-slave  girl.  This  brings  to  my 
mind  an  incident  of  those  stirring  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  under-ground  rail- 
road was  in  operation  through  some  of  the  Northern  States. 
An  organization  was  effected  here  in  Ashtabula  County,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  had  declined 
to  appear  at  Charleston,  Va.,  in  answer  to  a  summons  as  a 
witness  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  John  Brown,  Sr., 
for  treason.  The  organization  was  called  the  ''Black 
Stringers."  The  force  was  so  well  organized  that  when  the 
United  States  Marshall  stepped  off  the  train  at  Ashtabula, 
with  the  purpose  of  requiring  Mr.  Brown  to  appear  at  the 
trial.  Brown  was  notified  at  his  home  in  Dorset  Township  by 
tin  horn  signals  over  the  country  of  his  approach.  After  the 
trial  and  execution  of  John  Brown,  the  "Black  String  Co." 
turned  their  efiforts  to  the  assistance  of  the  under-ground  rail- 
road, assisting  large  numbers  of  slaves  to  Canada.  At  a 
county  delegate  meeting  of  this  order  of  ''Black  Stringers," 
held  in  Jefferson,  the  Captain  of  the  County  Lodge,  the  late 
Capt.  W.  R.  Allen,  of  Jefferson,  called  for  volunteers  to  assist 
in  the  forcible  re-capture  of  the  slave  girl  Lucy,  who  was  to 
be  taken  from  Cleveland,  back  to  her  former  master  in  Vir- 
ginia. Captain  Allen  selected  his  men,  eight  in  number,  as 
every  delegate  had  volunteered.  His  plan  was  to  drive  over 
the  country  and  strike  the  railroad  at  a  certain  station  and 
have  his  men  enter  the  train  and  forcibly  pick  up  Lucy  and 
carry  her  to  one  of  the  carriages  in  waiting,  the  girl  to 
be  pointed  out  by  a  member  of  the  gang  who  was  to  take 
passage  with  the  marshal's  party,  at  Cleveland,  and  was  to 
assist  in  the  capture.  As  soon  as  the  two  carriages  with 
strangers  drove  up  to  the  depot  which  had  been  chosen  for 
the  rescue,  the  operator  telegraphed  to  a  station  nearer  Cleve- 
land  and  notified   the   Marshal   of  the   presence   of  strangers 
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and  the  train  went  past  his  station  at  high  spc<:fl,  and  Cap. 
Allen  and  his  party  drove  back  to  Jefferson  and   Lucy  went 
on  to  slavery;  but  we  heard  that  she  committed  suicide  after 
arriving  in  Virginia.     This  must  be  the  same  girl. 
Truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 

Leander  C.  Reeve, 
p.    S. — Col.   I   remember  with   gratification   our   pleasant 
associations  in  the  General  Assembly.  L.  C.  R. 

The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  speech  from 
another  little  boy,  age  seven,  a  brother  of  the  one  that  has 
spoken. 

Thereupon  the  boy  referred  to  by  the  President  came  to 
the  platform. 

The  President:     Your  name  is  what? 

The  Little  Boy:     Wesley. 

The  President:  Well,  this  is  Wesley,  the  "Major's" 
brother. 

''Wesley"  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  declamation, 
which  elicited  applause. 

The  President :  We  will  now  listen  to  some  music  by 
the  orchestra,  and  then  we  will  take  a  recess  for  dinner.  There 
has  been  complaint  heretofore  that  the  early  settlers  have  not 
had  a  chance  when  they  get  together  to  talk  among  them- 
selves, and  so  it  is  thought  this  time  there  should  be  given 
more  opportunity  for  members  to  converse  together.  They 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  shake  hands  and  tell  each 
other  how  young  they  look.  The  orchestra  will  please  give 
us  a  little  music  of  their  own  selection. 

Music  by  the  orchestra. 

The  President:  I  notice  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
is  in  the  audience.  He  is  an  old  member  of  this  Society,  and 
I  think  before  we  adjourn  for  dinner,  you  would  all  be  glad 
to  have  him  make  a  few  remarks.  (Applause.)  General 
Barnett,  you  are  deputed  to  ask  Mr.  Rockefeller  if  he  will  not 
be  kind  enough  to  step  forward  and  speak  to  us. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller:     Mr.  Chairman,  I  sent  word  up 
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by  Mr.  Dodge,  that  I  would  have  to  ask  to  be  excused. 
Though  an  old  member,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  your  Society.  Before  attempting  to 
speak  before  it,  I  must  get  a  little  better  accjuainted.  Please 
excuse  me  this  time. 

The  President :  Well,  this  time  we  will  let  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller off  with  what  he  has  said,  but  next  year  he  must  d^ 
better.  The  poorest  man  in  the  land,  when  he  becomes  a 
member  of  our  Society,  must  respond  if  called  upon. 

The  President:  We  will  now  adjourn  and  in  a  little  time 
dinner  will  be  called.     Now  visit  among  yourselves. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Before  beginning  with  the  programme  for  the  afternoon 
session,  a  group  picture  was  taken  of  the  members  of  the 
Early  Settlers'  Association. 

The  President :  I  ask  Mayor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boyd  if 
they  will  be  kind  enough  to  come  forward  to  the  platform. 

Thereupon  Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Boyd  came  to  the  platform,  being  greeted  as  they  came  with 
applause. 

The  President :  The  gentleman  who  is  now  to  address 
you,  was  born,  I  think  down  in  Kentucky. 

He  must,  however,  have  left  there  when  he  was  quite 
young,  as  he  did  not  bring  away  with  him  the  title  of  Colonel. 

Mr.  Johnson :  They  would  not  give  me  the  title  and 
that's  the  reason  why  I  left. 

The  President :  And,  so  far  as  known,  he  was  not  mixed 
up  in  any  of  those  family  troubles  they  have  down  there 
that  we  read  about,  where  there  is  so  much  shooting  going  on. 
I  have  tried  to  get  the  subject  that  he  would  speak  on  today. 
I  called  at  his  office,  but  did  not  find  him  in.  His  clerk 
could  not  tell  me  what  subject  he  would  speak  on,  but  told 
me  that  he  thought  he  would  not  have  any  subject;  that  he 
would  speak  on,  as  he  usually  did,  whatever  came  into  his 
mind.     To  fill  out  the  programme  properly,  however,  it  was 
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necessary  some  subject  should  be  named,  so  I  put  down  oppo- 
site his  name,  ''The  Tide  that  Leads  to  Fortune.'  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  any  better  suited  to  speak  on  tiiat  subject 
than  the  gentleman  who  is  to  address  you.  He  has  Ijcen  on 
this  tide,  riding  right  along  to  fortune.  In  politics  he  has  been 
particularly  successful.  I  will  simply  say,  however,  that  his 
politics  are  bad — very  bad.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Johnson:     Some  here  seem  to  agree  with  you. 

The  President :  Yes,  but  when  election  comes  around, 
there  are  not  enough  who  believe  that  way !  Some  years  ago 
he  and  I  were  the  candidates  of  our  respective  parties  for  con- 
gress. Of  course  he  rode  through  on  this  tide  and  was  elected, 
while  I  was  left  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  But  the  truth  is,  in 
those  days,  they  were  not  very  particular  about  who  they  elect- 
ed. No  one,  I  think,  will  now  question  that  I  was  the  best  man 
for  the  place !  But,  the  fact  of  it  is,  the  people,  as  a  rule,  in 
those  days,  didn't  know  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it !  He 
is  now  your  J\Iayor,  and  there  are  a  good  many  who  are  glad 
of  it  and  there  are  very  many  who  think  he  is  going  to  be  his 
own  successor.  As  I  must  not  talk  on  politics  here,  our  rules 
forbidding  it,  without  saying  anything  further,  I  will  simply 
introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Mayor  of  Cleve- 
land.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson :  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  am 
honored  by  being  asked  to  be  present  today,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  with  you.  I  have  hoped  for  years  that  I  might  some 
day  be  a  member  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association.  Your  very 
witty  chairman  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  w^e  must  not 
discuss  politics,  and,  of  course,  if  politics  were  uppermost  in 
my  mind,  I  would  have  to  hunt  around  for  another  subject. 
But  he  says  that  I  left  Kentucky  very  young,  as  I  had  no  title. 
I  think  he  will  remember  the  story  I  told  him  once,  that  I  left 
there  because  I  didn't  have  a  title — I  was  the  only  man  that 
was  left  without  one,  so  I  left,  too.  All  my  other  acquain- 
tances, I  think,  were  military  men  of  some  kind.  Then  he 
says  that  the  mistake  in  the  2ist  District  was  in  not  electing 
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the  right  man.  This  is  true.  I  always  did  think  they  made  a 
mistake  of  that  kind,  and  the  reason  that  they  did  was  because 
my  friend,  Mr.  Hodge,  refused  to  have  a  joint  debate.  I  think 
if  he  had  debated  with  me  that  time  he  would  have  won,. but 
the  people  of  the  District  didn't  like  people  to  run  away  from 
debates.  That  reason  must  be  considered  a  good  one,  as  the 
present  candidates  for  Mayor,  I  understand,  each  are  going  to 
challenge,  the  other,  so  there  are  two  who  think  a  debate  is  a 
good  thing. 

Yes,  my  friends,  seriously,  I  wish  I  was  one  of  your 
members, — not  that  I  want  to  be  old  enough  to  add  that  many 
years  to  my  life,  but  I  like  the  company,  I  like  the  Association. 
It  seems  to  me  a  beautiful  thing  to  get  together  those  people 
who  have  the  past  at  their  fingers'  ends,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  early  history  of  our  great  city,  and  it  is,  by  just 
such  meetings  as  this  and  discussions  of  this  kind  and 
gatherings  of  this  kind  that  we  have  learned  what  to.  do 
in  the  future,  for  at  last  it  is  the  future  that  inter- 
ests us  most.  One  tomorrow  is  worth  a  thousand  yes- 
terdays. We  know  better  what  to  do  tomorrow  by  what 
has  gone  on  before,  and  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, — ■ 
and  I  know  many  of  you  who  are  here  today  must  think  the 
same, — that  there  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  to  get  together 
with  some  of  the  older  members  and  discuss  the  questions  of 
how  Cleveland  started  and  what  it  was  a  great  many  years 
back.  I  know  a  man  in  New  York,  by  the  name  of  Stevenson, 
who  when  he  died  was  eighty-four  years  old.  He  remem- 
bered up  to  the  last,  the  way  in  which  its  streets  were  laid 
out,  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  broad  avenues  going  up 
and  down  far  apart  and  the  cross  streets  being  very  numerous 
— and  he  explained  the  reason  that  14th  Street  and  23rd  Street 
and  34th  Street  were  the  broad  streets, — all  those  things  are 
fixed  in  my  mind,  although  I  think  I  heard  that  twenty-odd 
years  ago.  And  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy  in  New 
York,  Canal  Street  that  we  look  upon  as  way  down  town, 
was  out  in  the  edge  of  town  and  it  was  really  a  canal.     Now 
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that  is  news  to  lots  of  people.  I  bav^e  no  (loiil>t  just  such 
things  the  early  settlers  in  Cleveland  tell  about  the  time  when 
Cleveland  was  divided  into  Forest  City  on  this  side  of  the 
River  and  Ohio  City  on  the  other  side  of  the  River.  I  was 
out  to  a  sort  of  a  meeting  in  Newburgh  when  somebody  was 
bragging  very  much  that  Newburgh  was  once  a  very  great 
place,  that  it  was  noted  in  the  books,  in  describing  Cleveland, 
that  it  was  a  city  situated  on  the  Lake,  seven  miles  from  New- 
burgh. We  would  not  feel  complimented  by  having  that  de- 
scription given  of  Cleveland  today,  since  we  have  grown  large 
enough  to  and  have  swallowed  up  the  chief  part  of  Newburgh. 
But  you  know  that,  of  course,  having  followed  through  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  the  wonderful  progress  this  great  city  has 
made.  Now,  what  I  hope  for  the  future  of  our  great  city,  is 
that  we  will  learn  by  what  has  gone  on  before  to  become  bet- 
ter citizens,  learn  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  learn  how- 
best  to  live  happily  together,  and  no  doubt  that  will  promote 
citizenship  that  will  make  it  better  for  our  children  and  those 
that  come  after  us.  In  that  work,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  are 
interested.  I  hope  to  add  some  little,  in  some  way,  to  that 
which  has  already  been  done,  that  I  may  feel  I  had  some  part 
in  making  Cleveland  great  and  grand. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 
The  President:  The  next  gentleman  to  address  you,  like 
the  one  who  has  just  spoken,  failed  to  give  me  any  subject  to 
put  down  on  the  programme,  but,  of  course,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  it  had  to  be  filled  out  with  something.  A  pro- 
gramme would  not  look  well,  you  know,  with  a  man's  name 
down  without  any  subject,  so  I  had  to  put  one  down  for  him, 
and,  as  these  two  gentlemen  are  both  candidates  for  the  same 
office  this  year,  great  good  judgment  had  to  be  shown  in 
putting  down  subjects,  because  if  not  somebody  might  say 
that  we  had  given  one  a  preference  over  the  other.  Now,  as 
we  gave  the  first  gentleman  the  subject,  'The  Tide  that  Leads 
to  Fortune,"  we  thought  we  Avould  give  the  other  gentleman 
''The  Tide  that  Waits  for  No  Man."     You  see  there  is  not 
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much  difference  between  the  two  subjects,  and  yet  there  is 
enough  so  that  the  next  speaker  need  not  repeat  anything  that 
has  already  been  spoken.  I  said,  "The  Tide  that  Waits  for 
No  Man"  is  his  subject.  This  speaker  has  no  title  at  the  pres- 
ent time !  he  is  simply  a  plain  citizen,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  are  in  hopes  in  November  next  to  give  him 
a  title.  How  successful  he  may  be  in  that  way,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  election.  I  am  a  little  in  doubt,  however,  as 
to  whether  either  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  elected,  (laughter) 
because  I  was  down  on  the  Public  Square  the  other  day  and 
there  heard  statesman  Howard  Dennis  talking  and,  as  near 
as  I  could  make  out, — I  could  not  tell  for  certain,  but  as  near 
as  I  could  come  to  it,  he  is  in  favor  of  the  Populist  candidate, 
and  if  he  is,  why,  of  course,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  have 
much  chance  of  being  elected !  Without  further  remark,  I 
will  introduce  to  you  the  next  speaker,  and  I  will  introduce  him 
as  "Citizen"  or  "Mr."  W.  H.  Boyd.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Boyd:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men :  I  do  not  think  a  subject  is  necessary.  The  only  man 
that  ever  stuck  to  a  text  in  making  a  public  speech  was  Eli  Per- 
kins who  at  one  time  was  given  the  subject,  "Talk  About 
Anything,"  and  Josh  Billings,  after  hearing  that  speech,  said 
that  it  was  the  only  time  that  any  man  ever  stuck  to  the  text. 
I  have  had  a  little  bit  the  advantage  of  my  friend,  Mayor  John- 
son, in  that  I  got  here  early  today  and  I  saw  my  subject  before 
he  saw^  his, — in  time  indeed  to  make  a  few  memorandums,  so 
that  will  be  my  only  excuse  for  talking,  if  I  do,  somewhat 
longer  than  our  Mayor  has  already  done. 

I  sometimes  feel  somewhat  sorry  that  I  was  not,^  like  the 
most  of  you,  born  up  here  in  Cuyahoga  County,  particularly 
in  Cleveland ;  although  I  never  did  think  it  was  to  any  extent 
disgraceful  to  be  born  down  in  Belmont  County,  in  this  grand 
state  of  ours,  as  I  was.  But  while  I  do  sometimes  apologize 
to  Clevelanders  for  not  having  been  born  here,  I  always  prom- 
ise this,  that  when  I  am  born  again  it  will  take  place  right  here 
in  Cleveland. 
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I  feel  like  wandering'  somewhat  on  this  subject,  coming,  as 
it  does,  after  ''The  Tide  that  Leads  to  Fortune/"  and  com.- 
pelling  me,  as  it  does,  to  follow  "The  Tide  that  Waits  for  No 
JNIan."  I  am  reminded  of  a  lawyer  down  in  that  old  county  of 
mine — I  think  probably  Brother  Kerruish  has  heard  this — \vho, 
in  trying  one  of  his  first  cases,  figured  out  this  defense  in  a  mat- 
ter where  one  lady  had  borrowed  an  iron  kettle  from  another 
and  had  not  taken  it  home,  and  she  was  sued  for  damages  for 
the  value  of  the  kettle.  The  lawyer  in  stating  his  defense  to 
the  jury  said  substantially  this:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this 
action  ought  not  to  be  maintained  against  my  client  here,  and 
for  three  reasons,  any  one  of  which  would  constitute  a  com- 
plete defense  to  this  action.  We  claim  first,  that  my  client 
never  borrowed  the  iron  kettle.  We  claim  secondly,  that  it 
was  all  cracked  and  worthless  and  broken  when  she  did 
borrow  it;  and,  thirdly,  it  was  sound  and  all  right  when  she 
took  it  home."  That,  probably,  is  about  as  near  as  I  will  come 
to  getting  to  the  meat  of  my  text  on  this  occasion. 

My  friends,  I  am  delighted,  as  I  always  am,  to  meet  and 
greet  you   and   to   be   permitted   on   this  occasion   and   under 
these  circumstances  to  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.     Not 
being  my  native  county,  it  is  my  adopted  home,  and  I  love  it 
and  its  people  as   such.     I  love  to  talk  to  the  old  pioneers, 
the  old  settlers,  here  or  elsewhere  in  this  country,  particularly 
when  they  are  represented,  as  here,  by  that  great  predominant 
element  of  humanity,  the  mothers,  the  uncrowned  queens  of 
this  great  country  of  ours ;  for  from  the  fireside  where  waits  a 
wife  and  from  the  hearthstone  of  the  mother's  love  comes  all  the 
fortitude,  all  the  hope,  and  all  the  courage  that  inspires  our 
lives.     (Applause.)     And,  as  the  great  poets  said, — 
"The  greatest  battle  that  ever  was  fought, — 
Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  history's  page  you  will  find  it  not. 
It  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men." 

I  was  delighted  this  forenoon  to  hear  recounted  bv  vour 
chairman  and  others,  to  some  extent,  the  early  experiences  of 
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the  pioneers  and  the  early  settlers  of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  I 
v.-as  reminded  of  reading  myself  sometime  ago,  and,  I  think, 
in  Harvey  Rice's  History  of  the  Western  Reserve,  of  the  time 
when,  within  the  memory  probably  of  men  and  women  in  this 
hall,  that  savage  but  proud  Indian  warrior  of  the  plains,  the 
proudest  and  most  ferocious  of  them  all.  Black  Hawk,  came 
through  your  city,  'way  in  1833  or  1834,  and  over  on  the 
bluff  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  by  permission  of  the  officers  hav- 
ing him  in  charge,  was  permitted  to  go  and  kneel  for  the  last 
time — and  doubtless  the  first  in  fifty  years  for  him — upon 
that  little  mound  that  represented  the  grave  of  his  mother. 

You  have  a  very  interesting  Indian  history  in  and  sur- 
rounding the  City  of  Cleveland,  something  that  the  3^ounger 
ones  of  the  people  even  that  were  born  here,  and  particularly 
those  of  us  who  came  here  in  after  life,  never  heard  of  and  the 
most  of  us  never  thought  of.  But  now  I  only  refer  to  these 
'things  particularly  as  evidences  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  and  as  evidences  that  neither,  as  the  poet  said  again, — 

''Time  nor  tide  wait  for  any  man, 

For  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  all." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Bo3^d  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Johnson 
arising  to  go. 

Mr.  Johnson :     Mr.  Boyd,  excuse  me. 

The  President:  The  Mayor  has  an  engagement,  and  he 
said  when  he  came  here  he  could  remain  but  a  short  time,  so 
we  will  have  to  excuse  him. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Johnson  left  the  hall,  being  applauded  as 
he  passed  out.  AVhereupon  Mr.  Boyd  resumed  his  speech 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Boyd:     As  I  say  again  now, — 

"Neither  time  nor  tide  wait  for  any  man,. 
For  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  all," — 

And  you  can  see  that  I  am  coming  now  to  that  part  of  the 
speech  that  I  wrote  after  I  got  here  today,  after  seeing  my 
subject.     The  whole  Avorld  of  thought  and  action  is  based  upon 
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a  power  that  was  planted  in  the  very  nature  of  iliinij^s.  That 
power  was  planted  there  back  beyond  the  dawu  of  human 
history,  and  it  pervades  the  whole  realm  of  human  action,  until 
there  is  neither  time  to  measure  nor  eternities  to  conteni])latc. 
Eternal  wisdom  marshals  the  forces  of  all.  the  ac^es  and  the 
great  process,  once  in  motion,  never  halts,  never  hesitates, 
never  turns  aside,  though  mortals  slumber  in  apathy  or  resist 
the  onward  march;  kings  and  subjects  are  alike  powerless  to 
stem  the  tide ;  the  rantings  of  tyrants  are  of  no  more  a\'ail 
than  the  pleadings  of  slaves,  and  the  might  of  the  giant  is  just 
as  vain  as  the  effort  of  the  pygmy.  But,  remember,  nothing 
is  by  chance,  although  the  ignorant  may  sometimes  think  so, 
— the  deeds  of  time  are  controlled  by  the  decrees  of  eternity, 
fleeting  circumstance  bends  itself  to  the  will  of  an  omnipotence 
which  plants  its  feet  upon  the  centuries  and  has  neither  rest, 
change  nor  repose.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it  seems  to  move 
in  devious  ways,  or  by  devious  methods ;  but  wdien  the  hour 
once  strikes  for  a  people  to  step  up  into  a  higher  order,  or  a 
higher  plane  of  civilization  or  existence,  unseen  hands  pull 
back  the  bolts  from  the  gates  of  futurity  and  unseen  forces  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  men  for  coming  revolutions,  all  wdio  take 
part  in  resistance  find  themselves  opposed  by  the  forces  of 
nature  against  which  human  forces  cannot  cope.  Now,  this 
city  of  ours,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  this  republic  of  ours, 
came  up  out  of  the  wilderness  of  America.  Thousands  of 
years  passed  by  before  these  children  of  the  ages  could  be 
born.  The  early  settler  of  today  was  preceded  by  the  pioneer 
of  yesterday,  and  he  by  the  Indian  of  the  day  before.  The 
Indian  fought  his  battle  and  was  vanquished ;  but  no  wild  man 
ever  so  captured  the  imagination  of  this  world:  with  a  devo- 
tion that  was  heroic,  with  courage  to  desperation,  with  patriot- 
ism to  the  death,  he  stands  forth  today  the  most  perfect  pic- 
ture of  primeval  man.  How  we  might  have  tamed  him,  but 
we  did  not  have  the  time,  the  rush  was  too  awful,  the  move- 
ment was  too  swift,  "the  tide  that  waits  for  no  man,"  or  men, 
swept  on  and  swept  him  down,  so  he  went  out  forever.     Xow 
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we  younger  people  of  today  have  almost  forgotten  that  only  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  Britain,  the  Spaniard  and  the  French- 
man were  hammering  at  our  gates,  the  Indian  beleaguering 
our  homes,  the  wolf  prowling  and  beating  with  its  paws  upon 
our  cabin  doors  until,  affrighted  mothers  huddled  in  their  cor- 
ners and  frightened  children  crawled  beneath  the  cabin  floors. 
And  so,  old  mothers  and  fathers  of  a  mighty  past,  your  sons 
are  with  you  yet  and  want  to  tell  you  that  you  builded  better 
than  you  knew  in  bringing  forth  this  city,  this  state,  this 
country  and  its  flag.  The  wrecks  of  the  past  liave  been  our 
warnings.  All  that  there  is  of  good  in  by-gone  centuries  we 
have  culled  out  and  taken  as  our  nourishment;  we  have  taken 
it,  to  conclude  substantially  in  the  language  of  another,  from 
the  pure  fountains  of  Greece  before  they  were  choked  up  by 
the  dead  leaves  from  the  fallen  trees  of  civilization ;  we  have 
taken  it  from  the  rude  strength  poured  forth  by  barbaric  dark- 
ness fused  into  the  veins  of  dying  Rome,  from  the  laws  of 
Alfred  and  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  Holy  Writ  and  the  teachings  of  He  who  was  nailed  to 
the  cross  on  Calvary,  from  the  blood  of  mart3^rs,  the  visions  of 
prophets,  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  gallows  of  the 
Saxons,  from  the  tongue  of  Henry,  the  pen  of  Jefterson,  the  in- 
tegrity of  Washington  and  the  sagacity  of  Franklin,  from  the 
arguments  of  Webster  and  the  judgments  of  Marshall,  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  from  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  dusky  race,  from  the  throes  of  civil 
war  and  the  failure  of  secession,  from  the  lips  of  the  living  in 
all  lands  and  in  all  languages,  from  the  bright  examples  and 
deathless  memories  of  the  dead;  from  all  of  these,  as  from  a 
thousand  living  streams,  the  great  current  on  which  floats 
our  gallant  ship  of  state,  broadens  as  it  flows  on  through  the 
centuries,  passes  tombs  of  kings,  and  mounds  of  buried  shac- 
kles, and  piles  of  human  auction  blocks,  and  the  gray  stones  of 
perished  institutions,  out  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  fu- 
ture; upon  the  shores  of  that  illimitable  sea  stands  the  temple 
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of  eternal  truth,  not  buried  in  the  earth  made  holy  i  "  the  sepul- 
chres of  its  witnesses,  but  rising  in  the  majesty  o^  i)rimeval 
man,  its  domes  supported  by  majestic  pillars  embeddcl  in  the 
graves  of  martyrs.     (Applause.) 

And  now,  my  friends,  just  one  more  thought  and  word 
for  3^ou,  that  if  I  knew  where — and  this  is  the  sentiment  I 
want  to  leave  with  you — amid  myrtle  bowers  and  flowers 
that  never  wither,  there  springs  that  fountain  of  eternal  youth 
so  long  a  vision  sought  by  bold  adventurers  from  the  Span- 
ish Alain,  for  each  member  of  this  Old  Settlers'  Association 
would  I  draw  a  draught  of  its  sparkling  waters  and  hold  it 
to  your  lips  and  bid  you  drink  therefrom  perpetual  youth. 
(Prolonged  Applause.) 

The  Apollo  Quartet  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  song, 
which  elicited  applause. 

The  President :  I  ha.ve  seen  something  in  the  papers 
about  celebrating  Perry's  Victory  in  1913,  which  leads  me  sim- 
ply to  say  that  this  Society  is  not  going  to  take  a  back  seat, 
"when  that  thing  comes  up.  (Applause.)  It  took  a  forward 
seat  when  in  i860  a  statue  to  Perry  was  erected  here  and  it 
will  take  a  front  seat  when  this  centennial  anniversary  comes 
around.  I  thought  it  was  best  for  the  society  to  go  on  record 
at  this  time,  and  therefore  I  drew  some  preambles  and  a  reso- 
lution on  the  subject,  and  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  adopt  them, 
do  so.  When  they  are  read  give  them  such  consideration  as 
3'ou  think  should  be  taken. 

The  President  then  read  the  following : 

Whereas,  the  Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  first,  and  for  twelve 
years,  president  of  this  association,  conceived  the  idea  and  took 
the  initiative,  as  appears  by  official  records,  in  the  celebration 
of  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  at 
which  time  a  monument  to  Commodore  Perry,  the  hero  of  that 
engagement,  was  unveiled  on  the  Public  Square  in  Cleveland; 
and,  whereas,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  said  battle 
will  occur  in  191 3  on  the  loth  of  September,  the  day  fixed  by 
the  Constitution  of  this  society  for  its  annual  meeting,  there- 
fore be  it, 
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Resolved,  that  this  Association  declares  its  purpose  to  take 
such  action,  in  due  time,  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  secure 
a  proper  celebration  on  that  occasion. 

Thereupon  on  motion  of  Mr.  I.  W.  Pope  the  preambles 
and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President:  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  have  a 
Jew's  harp,  and  I  suppose  there  is  not  an  old  gentleman  here 
present  who  in  his  early  days  did  not  own  one.  We  all  re- 
member how  our  grandmothers  used  to  scold  us  for  humming 
around  on  the  instrument,  especially  if  we  did  it  on  Sunday. 
You  know,  we  hear  little  of  Jew's  harps  now.  In  these  days 
it  is  the  piano  that  annoys  the  old  lady.  I  did  not  suppose 
there  was  a  Jew's  harp  anywhere  in  existence,  until  a  few 
days  ago,  but  at  one  of  our  society  board  meetings  we  were 
talking  about  old  fashioned  music,  when  a  member  of  our 
committee  laughingly  said,  ''Why  not  have  Jew's  harp  music?" 
Of  course  we  were  amused  at  the  idea.  "Why,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, 'T  have  a  Jew's  harp,  and  I  can  tell  a  good  story,  too, 
of  how  I  bought  it."  The  committee  then  and  there  insisted 
that  he  should  come  here  today  and  give  us  a  little  sample  of 
music  on  that  old  Jew's  harp,  if  he  could  play  a  tune,  or  any- 
thing like  one.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  he  can  play 
anything  like  a  tune  or  not,  but  the  gentleman  is  here  and  I 
think  he  has  his  Jew's  harp  with  him.  Let  him  give  us  some 
old  time  Jew's  harp  music.     I  call  upon  Mr.  Davidson. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Davidson :  I  was  wondering,  when  our 
worthy  President  was  making  this  statement,  if  there  was  any- 
one of  the  old  settlers  here  that  remembered  seeing  me  fifty- 
seven  years  ago. 

A  Member:     Yes. 

Mr.  Davidson :  Fifty-seven  3^ears  ago  I  went  down  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  Superior  and  Seneca  Streets  and  was 
looking  in  the  stores  and  some  man  said  to  me,  "Little  boy, 
what  do  you  want?"  "AVhy,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  buy  a«  Jew's 
harp  and  I  am  looking  for  a  place  where  they  keep  them." 
"Why,"  he  says,  "go  in  there  and  get  one."     I  went  into  the 
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store  and  a  lady  clerk  said,  "Little  boy,  what  do  ;  ou  want?" 
"Why,"  said  I,  "I  want  to  buy  a  Jew's  harp  and  a  man  told 
me  I  could  get  one  here."  "Well,"  said  the  lady,  "tlii--  is  a 
millinery  store;  we  don't  sell  hardware  here."  I  did,  howver, 
get  one  and  have  it  here  today.  (Produces  Jew's  harp  and 
plays.)  (Applause.)  Being  early  settlers,  I  suppose,  said 
i\Ir.  Davidson,  you  have  heard  the  story  about,  the  Arkansas 
Traveler  who  came  along  and  stopping  at  a  farmhouse  said 
to  the  farmer,  "Mister,  can  I  get  to  stay  all  night  here?" 
"Yes,  you  can  get  to  go  right  along."  Hi-dee-dee,  hi-dee- 
dum.  (Plays  on  Jew's  harp.)  He  says,  "Mister,  why  don't 
you  shingle  the  roof  of  your  house?"  "Because  wdien  it  rains 
we  can't,  and  when  it  don't  rain  we  don't  need  any."  (Plays 
on  Jew's  harp.)  He  says,  "Mister,  how  did  your  potatoes  turn 
out  last  year?"  "Oh,  they  didn't  turn  out  at  all,  we  had  to 
hoe  them  out."     (Plays  on  Jew's  harp.)      (Applause.) 

The  President:  Well,  that's  pretty  good.  We  have  got 
down  to  "Impromptu  Remarks"  now,  and  perhaps  "impromp- 
tu" singing  might  come  in  here  also.  I  learn  that  there  is  a 
lady  here,  Mrs.  Hunter,  who  sometimes  sings,  but  I  asked 
her  before  we  came  to  order  this  afternoon  about  it  and  she 
seemed  to  be  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  Avhether  she  would  or 
would  not  sing,  but  perhaps  you  can  press  her  into  service. 
I  guess  if  you  call  for  her  loudly  she  will  respond  (Ap- 
plause.) The  lady  will  please  consider  that  a  call,  and  if 
she  will  come  forward  and  sing  to  us  we  will  be  very  much 
obliged. 

Air.  Jones:     Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  one  word. 

The  President :     Say  as  many  words  as  you  like. 

Air.  Jones :  For  many  years  Mrs.  Hunter  has  had  charge 
of  the  singing  among  the  children  at  the  Bethel  Gospel  Sewing 
School  and  by  my  recjuest  she  came  here  today. 

Airs.  Anna  B.  Hunter  then  favored  the  audience  with  a 
song,  which  elicited  much  applause. 

The  President :  I  know  you  all  feel  like  thanking  the 
lady  for  coming  here  today  and  singing.     You  can  see  from 
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her  lookb  that  she  is  not  an  old  settler  by  any  means.  Those 
in  favor  of  thanking  her  will  say  aye.  No  one  will  vote  no,  so 
it  is  unanimous. 

We  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  our  programme,  except 
impromptu  remarks.  I  want  right  here,  before  it  is  forgotten, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
met,  of  course,  as  you  all  know,  in  this  hall,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  best  place  we  have  ever  had  for  holding  our  meet- 
ings. It  is  much  better  than  the  armory  where  we  had  our 
meeting  last  year,  and  it  is  much  better  than  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  hall,  and  I  believe  from  what  I  have 
learned  that  we  can  hold  our  meeting  here  next  year,  and  do- 
not  forget  that  it  will  be  held  on  the  loth  day  of  September. 
This  year  it  was  on  the  nth  because  the  loth  came  on  Sunday 
and  we  did  not  want  to  have  a  meeting  on  Sunday.  This 
year  it  is  on  the  nth,  next  year  it  will  come  on  the  loth — 
Monday.  Now,  don't  forget  it ;  do  not  have  to  be  inquiring 
around  and  telephoning  to  know  when  the  meeting  is  to  be 
held.  We  are  going  to  hold  it  on  the  loth  of  September,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  hope  we  will  then  have  as 
good  a  time  as  we  have  had  today.  This  certainly  is  one  of 
the  best  meetings  we  ever  had.      (Applause.) 

Now,  there  are  several  gentlemen  here  we  would  like  to 
hear  say  a  few  words,  if  no  more,  and  I  wish  that  you  would 
call  them  out.  There  is  one  gentleman  I  will  call  for  myself, 
and  then  I  will  leave  it  for  you  to  call  the  rest.  I  will  call 
upon  Brother  Jones  to  say  something;  he  always  speaks  in- 
terestingly. He  is  engaged  in  a  good  work  and  you  cannot 
help  him  in  that  work  too  much.      (Applause.) 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones :  I  am  real  glad,  friends,  for  the  privilege 
of  saying  a  few  words.  I  see  before  me  those  who  have  sup- 
ported and  maintained  the  work  largely  which  I  have  been 
identified  with  for  the  last  thirty-eight  years.  I  will  say  that  I 
see  an  old  gentleman  sitting  here  that  I  have  known  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  who  said  to  me  in  his  home  a  few  days  ago, 
"'Doc,  when  you  was  a  boy  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
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of  age,  I  thought  the  devil  had  the  biggest  mortgaL-'  '  ym  of 
any  boy  on  the  Western  Reserve." 

Our  friend  sitting  back  of  me  in  speaking  about  a  hen  he 
was  born  again  said  he  wanted  to  be  born  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland.  A  wonderfully  eloquent  and  gifted  little  Irishman 
came  to  our  country  years  ago  by  the  name  of  Sommerficid 
and  when  he  stood  up  in  a  meeting  in  New  York,  one  of  the 
largest  meetings  of  that  day,  he  delivered  such  an  eloquent 
address  that  he  carried  everybody  with  him.  At  the  close  of 
his  address  one  of  the  bishops  of  New  York  stepped  up  to  him 
and  said,  *'My  child,  where  was  you  born?"  "Why,"  he  said, 
"I  was  born  in  Dublin  and  London."  ''Why,"  he  said,  ''how- 
can  that  be?"  "Art  thou  a  teacher  of  Israel  and  knowest  thou 
not  these  things?"  said  the  young  Irishman.  My  friends,  I 
was  born  twice  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  born  twice  in  the 
same  square,  twice  within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  corner 
of  Superior  and  Bank  Streets;  first  of  my  earthly  parents  in 
1845,  the  30th  day  of  April,  and  again  thirty-eight  years  ago 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on  the  corner  of 
Seneca  and  Superior  Street.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been 
born  twice,  born  of  the  spirit  and  of  water. 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  if  I  give  you  a  little  bit 
of  the  history  of  the  two  boys  that  took  part  and  interested  you 
so  much  today.  At  one  of  our  Sunday  morning  services  at 
the  little  Bethel  under  the  hill,  a  woman  came  in  leading  by  her 
side  the  little  boy  that  sung  and  spoke  of  mother.  Tears  were 
running  down  the  cheeks  of  that  woman  before  the  service  was 
closed  and  she  made  this  statement  before  she  left  the  Bethel: 
"I  have  taught  my  children  to  swear,  but  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I 
want  to  become  a  better  woman  and  teach  them  to  pray." 
That  woman  several  years  ago  at  that  place  changed  her  life, 
she  was  born  again  and  became  a  new  woman  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  she  has  taught  these  little  boys  to  sing  and  praise. 

In  visiting,  in  our  Bethel  work,  we  sometimes  have  felt 
compelled,  or  been  privileged,  to  enter  the  homes  of  earlv 
settlers.     I  want  to  describe  some  scenes  that  3'ou  do  not  al- 
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wavs  meet  with.  One  took  place  in  the  house  of  the  family  of 
an  early  settler  who  came  here  in  1823.  A  letter  reached  my 
home  late  at  night,  stating  that  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
on  the  West  Side,  was  a  man  dying  with  the  consumption. 
They  were  destitute  and  there  were  little  children  in  the  house. 
There  was  no  fuel  and  no  food.  I  had  three  sermons  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  Sabbath  and  I  was  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted, but  I  said  to  my  wife  I  must  go  and  look  after  that, 
family.  I  went  and  I  found  one  of  the  saddest  homes  that  it 
ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  enter.  It  was  near  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
and  was  way  out  beyond  the  street  car  lines.  We  were  in 
the  house  but  a  few  minutes  before  we  discovered  the  necessi- 
ties of  that  home.  W^e  soon  excused  ourselves,  and  finding  a 
groceryman  who  was  just  closing  his  store,  said  to  him,  "Sir, 
there  is  a  family  in  a  starving  and  dying  condition  here  nearby, 
and  we  must  help  them.  We  want  coal  and  groceries  and  we 
must  send  a  supply  at  once."  A  wagon  was  loaded  and  we 
drove  to  that  house.  We  provided  for  their  wants,  and  then 
after  these  wants  were  cared  for,  we  stepped  into  the  room 
where  the  sick  man  was  and  said,  "Before  we  leave  you,  sir, 
we  wish  to  say  that  your  temporal  wants  are  supplied,  and 
we  would  like,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  to  kneel  with 
you  in  prayer."  We  bowed  by  the  side  of  the  sick  man  and 
looked  to  God  and  to  Heaven,  for  his  blessing,  and  then  said 
to  the  sick  man,  "Won't  you  pray?"  Says  he,  "I  never  prayed 
in  my  life  before  my  family."  But  he  offered  prayer,  he  poured 
his  heart  out  unto  God  for  salvation.  That  man  was  born 
again,  as  we  speak  of.  His  life  changed.  He  became  a  godly 
man.  Two  or  three  days  before  he  died,  standing  around  his 
bed  were  six  or  seven  young  ladies  from  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  who  at  his  request  sang  "Jesus,  Lover 
of  my  Soul,"  and  there  was  a  smile  on  the  man's  countenance. 
As  they  passed  away  from  that  bed  they  left  in  his  hands  a 
number  of  dollars.  Now  I  can  repeat  a  great  many  such 
scenes.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  work  of  the  early  settlers. 
When  a  little  boy  I  was  put  on  the  seat  with  my  old  father, 
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one  of  Cleveland's  most  happy,  g'odly  and  loyal  i."-n  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  we  drove  under  the  hills  and  in  the  ali( }  s  and  in 
the  byways  and  I  saw  that  father  supply  the  wants  oi  suffer- 
ing humanity.  Many  of  you  know  well  who  that  fathci-  was 
and  what  his  life  was.  He  served  the  churches  of  Jjoston,  the 
Industrial  School,  the  Second  M.  E.  Church  of  this  city,  an^l 
in  nearly  every  school  house  in  this  country  he  preached  the  ->^^ 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ^t^^ 

I  thank  you  very  much  from  my  heart  for  the  way  you 
have  honored  me  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  in  electing 
me  as  your  Chaplain,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the  work  that  I 
have  been  doing  outside  among  the  early  settlers  would  sur- 
prise you,  if  you  knew  it.  During  the  past  week  I  have  been 
to  the  bedside  of  two  or  three  of  our  aged  members  that  are 
about  to  pass  away.  I  was  only  there  as  a  servant  to  the 
earlv  settlers  and  of  the  churches  of  this  city  that  cannot  reach 
out  and  do  the  outside  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God.     (Applause). 

The  President:  Speaking  of  being  born  again  reminds 
me  of  the  little  boy  that  went  to  church  and  heard  the  preach- 
er say  a  great  deal  about  being  born  again  and  the  necessity 
of  it  before  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  could  be  entered.  The 
boy  when  he  got  home  began  crying,  and  naturally  his  mother 
wanted  to  know  what  the  matter  was.  The  boy's  answer  was : 
"The  minister  says  we  must  be  born  again  and  I  am  afraid  if 
I  am  born  again  I  will  be  a  girl !" 

Mr.  Davidson :  Mr.  President,  I  discover  an  old  settler 
here  that  I  think  we  would  all  be  pleased  to  hear  from,  and 
that  is  Mr.  A.  Teachout. 

Now,  Mr.  Teachout,  you  have  heard  the  call ;  please  come 
forward.  We  remember  that  you  gave  us  a  very  fine  address 
a  few  years  ago  and  we  have  no  right  to  call  upon  a^ou  now, 
but  there  are  those  >vho  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Abraham  Teachout :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, we  are  making  history.     I   have  been  watching  his- 
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toiy  making  for  this  great  country  and  this  powerful  govern- 
ment for  many  years.  I  have  been  watching  it,  I  may  say, 
for  eighty  years.  You  may  think  that  I  commenced  when 
quite  young.  I  was  eight  years  old  when  I  heard  the  booming- 
of  the  cannon  when  the  Erie  Canal  through  the  State  of  New 
York  was  opened.  I  remember  that  distinctly  because  I  was 
born  and  lived  within  half  a  mile  of  where  they  were  celebrat- 
ing, and  when  my  father  came  home  from  the  celebration  he 
told  us  about  it.  He  had  been  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  I  asked 
him  if  another  war  had  started,  and  he  said  no,  it  was  the 
celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

I  have  been  traveling  the  journey  of  life  from  that  time 
on  to  this.  Like  other  men,  I  have  observed  what  was  going 
on  in  this  country.  I  did  not  expect  to  make  a  speech  here 
to-day,  but  I  mistrust  that  some  of  those  old  gray  headed  boys 
around  here  have  been  playing  a  trick  on  the  Chairman  to 
get  me  into  a  scrape ;  and  it  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  I  have 
heard  told  and  sometimes  preachers  tell  it  in  religious  meet- 
ings. An  old  preacher  told  the  boys  he  was  going  to  read  in 
the  Bible  the  next  morning  about  Noah  who  built  the  ark. 
The  boys,  being  mischevious,  as  boys  sometimes  will  be, 
hunted  up  the  place  and  pasted  the  leaves  together,  and  in  the 
morning  he  commenced  reading  near  the  bottom  of  the  page 
that  Noah,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife,  "she  was — "  that  was  the  last  on  that  page,  and 
he  turned  over,  not  knowing  that  they  were  pasted  together, 
and  read — ''she  was  built  of  gopher  wood  a  hundred  and 
sixty  cubits  long  and  fifty  cubits  wide,"  and  so  on,  and  then 
the  old  man  stopped  and  he  said,  "Boys,  I  have  never  met 
with  this  before  in  the  Bible."  And  he  read  it  over  again  and 
verified  it.  "Well,  now,"  said  he,  "my  boys,  it  is  the  Bible, 
and  it  demonstrates  and  shows  to  us  that  we  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made."  I  felt  a  little  that  way  when  they 
called  me  up  here  to  talk.  But  while  I  am  here  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  our  country,  and  our  government. 

As  I  said  in  the  commencement,  we  are  living  under  the 
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best  government  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind 
that  there  is  on  the  globe  to-day.  (Applause.)  We  have  l>e- 
come  the  most  honored,  powerful  and  strongest  government 
that  there  is.  Just  think,  gentlemen,  of  what  has  transpired 
wuthin  the  last  thirty  days;  that  the  President  of  these  I'nited 
States  has  brought  peace  to  warring  nations  and  stopped  a 
bloody  war.  I  hope  that  we  may  continue  to  be  patriotic 
American  citizens,  as  we  have  been,  and  that  we  shall  in  a 
hundred  years  from  this  time  have  brought  a  large  part  of  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  our  standard.      (Applause.) 

The  President:  There  are  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen 
here  to-day  who  might  interest  us  with  remarks.  I  have 
reached  that  age  in  life  that  I  cannot  remember  names  very 
well.  There  are  some  men  here  that  I  have  known  for  forty 
and  fifty  years,  but  not  seeing  them  often  I  cannot  remember 
their  names.  If*  any  of  these  gentlemen  will  volunteer  to 
speak  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them  do  so,  and  no  one 
will  consider  them  presumptuous  if  they  speak  without  being 
called  upon  by  name. 

A  ]\Iember:     What  is  the  matter  with  the  ladies? 

The  President :  Well,  I  called  upon  the  ladies  last  year 
until  I  got  hoarse  trying  to  get  somebody  to  speak,  and  this 
year  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  one  that  would  address  you, 
Mrs.  Lynch.  If  there  are  any  others  who  will  speak,  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 

Mrs.  McCrosky :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  present  a  lady 
who  belongs  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  she  has  D.  A.  R.  bars  without  number  showing  that  she 
has  won  honor  all  along  the  line.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  frorr  Mrs.  Hodge.     (Applause). 

The  President:  It  would  seem  as  though  you  had  had 
Hodge  enough  here  to-day  in  your  President.  Mrs.  Hodge 
however,  will  determine  as  to  the  advisability  of  her  speaking 
I  know  at  home  she  is  a  forcible  speaker ! 

A  Lady  Member :     Well,  we  want  to  hear  her. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Hodge :     I  will  sa}^  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
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the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revokition,  as  that  organiza- 
tion, my  being  one  of  its  National  officers,  is  uppermost  in  my 
mind ;  and,  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  we  are  building  a 
''Memorial  Hall,"  which  when  completed  will  cost  certainly 
$300,000.  This  hall  or  edifice  will  be  in  honor  of  those  who 
fought  for  our  independence  and  founded  this  Republic  of  which 
we  now  boast. 

The  building,  located  in  Washington,  will  do  honor  not 
only  to  the  dead  but  to  the  living.  It  will  honor  you  and  me 
and  every  American  citizen.  AVhile  this  building  is  being 
erected"  we  will  keep  up  our  work  of  teaching  good  citizen- 
ship, and  when  it  is  done,  continue  the  work  with  more  vigor 
than  ever.  We  believe  we  now  have  the  best  government  and 
the  happiest  people  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  world,  but 
we  must  not  and  are  not  going  to  rest  content  with  the  high 
position  we  have  attained.  We  must  advance,  keeping  in  the 
lead,  leading  after  us  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  until 
liberty  and  self-government  become  universal.  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  are  marking  the  graves  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  wherever  found,  erecting  tablets  and 
monuments,  thereby  showing  to  the  living  how  a  patriot 
though  dead  is  and  should  be  honored.  We  are  giving  lec- 
tures to  foreigners,  young  and  old,  in  their  own  language,  on 
what  constitutes  good  government,  showing  to  them  that 
liberty  does  not  mean  lawless  license.  All,  old  and  young,  are 
interested  in  this  work.  Aloft,  together,  let  us  carry  forward 
the  fiag  of  our  country,  honoring  all  who  deserve  honor.  A 
few  days  since  I  ran  across  these  lines : 

''We  sing,  'Our  country  'tis  of  thee,' 
But  often  he  seems  proudest 

Who  has  done  naught  to  make  it  free, 
But  simply  sings  the  loudest." 
I  hope  we  do  not  belong  in  that  class,  but  the  Daughters, 
I  assure  you,  are  going  to  sing  loud   and  work  to  preserve 
this  country  indeed  as  "The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
Ihe  brave."     (Applause). 
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INlrs.  Gordon:  We  have  a  lady  i)rc'sciil  wIk^  '  ])rcseiits  a 
great  army  of  women,  three  hnnch'ed  tlunisand,  1  link,  and 
that  is  Mrs.  McCrosky,  of  tlie  Women's  Christian  Ten  ;  ranee 
Union.     I  would  like  to  hear  from  her. 

The  President:  Will  the  lady  be  kind  enough  to  n.  .r 
ns?     Talk  on  any  subject  you  wish. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  B.  McCrosky:  Well,  the  Africans  ha\e  an 
instrument  of  war  which  they  ])ut  in  the  hands  of  their  enemy 
and  when  they  throw  it  it  comes  back  and  hits  the  one  who 
threw  it,  and  I  must  say  that  in  calling  for  Mrs.  Hodge  it  hit 
me  in  the  same  way.  I  am  no  public  speaker;  T  cannot  s])eak 
w^ell,  but  I  am  an  early  settler.  My  grandparents  came  here 
at  a  very  early  date,  in  1818,  and  settled  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that  my  father's  father, 
Judge  Barber,  erected  the  first  brick  house  on  the  West  Side, 
and  my  mother's  father  the  second  frame  house.  Of  course 
those  are  only  interesting  as  being  facts  of  early  history.  We 
have  on  our  door  the  knocker  that  was  on  grandfather's 
house.  But  the  tales  that  they  used  to  tell  of  the  olden  times 
are  most  interesting.  Where  Giddings  avenue  is  now  my 
mother  said  they  used  to  go  out  to  pick  cranberries.  W^ell,  I 
said,  ''Why,  mother,  cranberries  can't  grow  there  now." 
"AVhy,  yes,"  she  said,  "they  were  high,"  they  grew  on  high 
bushes."  I  presume  there  afe  some  others  here  that  may  re- 
member that.  And  then  the  nuts  that  they  used  to  gather  on 
what  is  now  called  Lincoln  Heights.  They  used  to  take  wag- 
on loads  of  young  people  and  go  down  and  fill  wagons 
with  nuts  that  might  be  used  winter  evenings.  A  neighbor 
some  years  ago  said  to  me,  ''When  we  have  company  come 
in  you  girls  pass  apples,  peaches  and  nuts  and  such  things ; 
but  in  the  early  days  we  used  to  have  to  pass  around  turnips. 
We  took  the  skins  ofT  and  in  a  plate  with  a  knife  passed  them 
around. 

As  Mrs.  Gordon  has  referred  to  my  being  at  work  in  the 
temperance  cause,  I  will  say  that  I  come  naturally  by  that. 
My  grandmother  was  a  temperance  woman,  and  she  said  when 
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she  first  came  here  in  1818  and  for  several  years  after,  it  was 
much  easier  to  get  a  gallon  of  whiskey  than  it  was  to  get  a 
gallon  of  rain  water.  All  the  rain  water  they  saved  was  what 
they  saved  from  the  utensils  that  they  put  out  when  it  rained ; 
they  had  no  other  means  of  saving  it.  And  my  grandfather 
Barber  owned  a  distillery  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country;  he  operated  it  for  several  years,  until 
he  became  convinced  that  it  was  doing  much  harm,  and  then 
he  gave  it  up,  instead  of  selling  it  out,  as  he  could  have  done. 
He  said  no,  he  would'nt  sell  it ;  it  was  a  harm  and  only  a  harm. 
He  early  became  convinced  of  the  danger  in  drink  and  would 
not  touch  it  at  all,  and  when  he  was  on  his  death  bed  Dr.  Hill 
pressed  him  very  hard  to  take  some  Port  wine,  but  he  would 
not.  I  knew  very  well  that  he  needed  some  brandy,  believing" 
as  I  did  that  it  would  give  him  strength,  but  ''No,  no,"  he 
would  not  take  it.  "But,"  said  the  doctor,  "J^'^^ge,  you  will 
die."  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  will  die  sober."  And  that  is  my 
resolve,  and  to  help  other  people  to  do  the  same  is  my  mis- 
sion.    (Applause). 

The  President :  Well  now,  we  are  getting  this  thing 
pretty  well  started  among  the  ladies.  Is  there  not  some  other 
lady  who  will  speak? 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Dutton :     Mr.  Chairman,  ma}^  I  tell  a  little 
story, in  connection  with  Miss  Barber? 
;,      The  President :    Let's  have  it. 

■.  ,Dr.  Dutton :  This  story  will  show  the  changes  that  are 
going  on  in  our  city.  It  was  my  fortune  some  forty-three 
or  four  years  ago  to  be  the  principal  of  a  school,  and  I  was 
still  very  fortunate  in  having  Mrs.  McCrosky  as  an  assistant 
in  that  school.  I  had  gone  quietly  home  to  dinner  one  day 
when  a  little  boy  came  running  up  to  my  house  and  said, 
"Mr.  Dutton,  Miss  Barber  wants  you  to  come  out  there  right 
away."  I  knew  something  must  be  the  matter.  I  remembered 
very  well  how  Miss  Barber  was  dressed.  It  seems  that  an 
unruly  boy  in  the  school  had  been  detained  a  little  while  after 
the-close, of  school  and  Miss  Barber  was  tryinsf  to  settle  with 
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him  for  some  misconduct.  I  knew  there  must  be  ouble  and 
I  hastened  to  the  school.  I  found  Miss  Barber  holdin,c(  a  fel- 
low about,  I  should  judge,  fourteen  of  fifteen  years  of  ap-e.  I 
found  she  had  on  a  skirt — I  think  the  ladies  in  those  days 
called  it  veiling — some  very  thin  material  for  an  over-dress, -~ 
and  you  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  was  veiling  or  what  it  was, 
as  it  was  in  several  strings  when  I  saw  it.  Said  she  to  me, 
''Mr.  Button,  I  want  you  to  hold  this  boy  while  I  whip  him." 
I  said  to  her  ''I  thought  the  boy  was  big  enough  to  hold  him- 
self; will  you  please  let  go  of  him?"  And  I  took  the  whip  and 
told  the  boy  to  hold  out  his  hand,  and  gave  him  what  I  thought 
he  deserved.  I  guess  he  deserved  considerable,  but  he  was 
very  well  behaved  afterwards.  And  then  I  handed  the  whip 
to  Miss  Barber  and  said,  "Miss  Barber,  now  give  the  boy  the 
punishment  you  proposed  to  give  him  on  your  own  account 
before  I  came,"  and  she  did  it  and  did  it  well.  That  was  when 
it  was  considered  the  thing  to  do,  if  a  boy  did'nt  behave  Avell 
in  school,  to  whip  him.  That  was  over — I  can't  tell  how  long 
ago. 

Mrs.  McCrosky  :     Fifty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Button:  About  fifty  years  ago.  Then  we  had  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  teachers  in  this  whole  city, — including 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Now  we  have  sixteen  hundred  teach- 
ers, and  have  not  heard  of  a  boy  being  whipped  in  the  last  five 
years.  If  that  is  not  progress,  then  thunder  and  lightning 
don't  speak  of  progress, — ^electricity  is  nowhere.  In  a  great 
city  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  we  have  six- 
teen hundred  teachers  who  can  get  along  and  keep  better  order 
than  Miss  Barber  and  I,  and  we  were  both  noted  for  order  in 
those  days.  Now  they  get  better  order  than  we  ever  kept  and 
teach  better  schools  than  we  ever  taught,  and  whip  nobody. 
The  world  moves  and  the  schools  show  it.     (Applause). 

The  President:  Who  next?  I  notice  a  gentleman  here 
who  towers  above  those  around  him,  a  name  familiar  in  Cleve- 
land for  a  great  many  years.  I  remember  I  heard  the  name 
when  I  was  a  bov,  and  that  is  a  good  while  back — the  Cozad 
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family.  Mr.  Cozad,  will  you  not  favor  us  with  a  few  remarks? 
He  can,  I  guess,  if  he  has  a  mind  to,  give  us  a  good  many 
interesting  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Cozad :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  did  not  come  here 
expecting  to  make  a  speech,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  make 
one,  but  as  I  have  been  called  out  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  am 
happy  to  meet  with  you,  and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  tell  you  who  I  am.  My  name  is  Cozad.  The  most  of  you 
will  recognize  that  name  as  being  among  the  names  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  and  of  Cuyahoga  Co. 
My  father  came  to  Cleveland  in  1806.  He  was  born  in  1794 
and  he  came  to  Cleveland  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  My 
grand-father  came  with  his  parents  in  1809,  one  year  later. 
He  settled  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  xA.delbert  street  and 
Euclid  avenue.  That  was  my  grand-father's  old  home.  He 
was  here,  as  you  will  notice,  before  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  that  war  and  received  a  160  acres  of  land  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services. 

At  the  time  I  was  born  it  was  stated  officially  that  Cleve- 
land had  a  population  of  1,075.  ^^  now  has  a  population  of 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  born  in  this  city  and 
live  from  the  time  it  had  a  population  of  a  little  more  than 
one  thousand  to  the  time  it  had  a  population  of  nearly  half 
a  million  without  knowing  something  of  the  city's  history. 
The  first  farm  my  father  settled  on  was  what  is  now  known 
as  Wade  Park.  There  is  where  I  was  born,  in  an  old  log  house 
at  the  entrance  to  what  is  now  this  park.  I  remember  that 
old  log  house  well.  It  was  the  best  house,  the  dearest  house, 
the  most  precious  house  that  I  ever  saw,  ever  lived  in,  or 
ever  expect  to  see.  That  old  house  and  the  faces  that  were 
in  that  house  are  with  me  to-day — precious  faces  and  precious 
memories  never  to  be  forgotten.  As  we  gathered  Ground  the 
family  altar  my  dear  old  father  opened  and  read  from  the 
leather-covered  Bible  and  then  we  sang  from  "Watt's 
Hymns."     My  old  friends,  those  of  you  who  have  gray  hairs 
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like  myself,  what  is  there,  let  me  ask,  more  ])reci(;n^  than  such 
memories? 

The  President:  A  few  words  from  Air.  Davidson,  then 
we  will  sing  America  and  adjourn. 

Mr.  Davidson :  We  are  told  God  said,  after  he  created 
Adam,  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  therefore  out 
of  one  of  Adam's  ribs  he  created  woman.  It  is  a  little  harrl  on 
the  women  to  believe  this  story,  but  we  are  all  glad  there 
came  the  women.  I  cannot  help  in  this  convention  to  relate 
what  a  boy  said  in  Sunday  School.  His  teacher  was  telling 
how  there  were  no  marriages  in  Pleaven.  "Well,"  said  the 
boy,  'Tt's  easy  to  guess  why."  Said  the  teacher,  'AVhat  rea- 
son do  you  give?"  "Why,"  came  the  answer,  "because  there 
will  be  so  few  men  in  Heaven  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
to  go  around."     (Applause). 

The  President:  I  too  have  a  ril)  story.  A  man  at  a  talkie 
carving  a  pig,  passed  to  a  woman  a  rib  saying,  "That  is  what 
you  females  started  from."  "Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "and  I  think 
the  rib  from  which  we  were  'started'  was  taken  from  much 
the  same  kind  of  a  creature ! 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bell :  Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words.  I  com- 
menced work  on  a  farm  in  Cuyahoga  County  March  4th,  1843. 
I  worked — or  rather  my  father  did — 

The  President :     That's  more  probable  ! 

Mr.  Bell : — until  one  day  I  moved  to  Chagrin  Falls  and 
there  I  started  a  blacksmith  shop, — or,  rather,  my  father  did. 

The  President:     Did  he  not  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Bell :  Yes,  he  did  do  most  of  the  work,  as  I  Avas  only 
a  child,  but  being  the  first  born  was  considered  the  most  im- 
portant member  of  the  family.  I  ran  father  and  father  ran 
the  shop  and  mother  ran  us  both.  We  were  poor,  l)ut  I  guess 
happy ;  I,  at  least,  must  have  been.  Well,  this  is  a  way  of  tell- 
ing how  I  started  in  life. 

The  gentleman  at  my  right  who  told  the  story  al)Out 
whipping  children  in  school  reminds  me  of  a  wdiipping  I  once 
got  at  school.     The  teacher  afterwards   moved   to   Michigan. 
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Many  years  later  he  came  to  my  office  in  Cleveland  and  intro- 
duced himself.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  whipping.  He  was 
then  an  old  man,  I  turned  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  took  off 
my  coat  and  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Smith,  I  am  going  to  get  even 
with  you."  The  old  gentleman  said,  "Frank,  for  God's  sake 
haA'e  mercy  on  me.  You  did  not  deserve  that  whipping;  I 
did  wrong."  I  was  better  satisfied  with  that  than  I  would 
have  been  had  I  licked  him  until  he  could  not  have  spoken. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  thing  more.  I  once  had  to  do  with 
an  old  Scotchman,  and  every  time  he  would  come  into  my 
office  he  would  repeat  something  that  Daddy  Burns  had  said. 
One  of  the  things  I  remember  he  repeated  to  me  was  a  little 
poem  that  the  old  woman  repeated  when  she  was  sitting  alone 
in  her  chair  rocking  to  and  fro : 

"Life!  we've  been  long  together. 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 

'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear; 

Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 

Choose  thine  own  time ; 

Say  not  'Good-night;'  but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  me  'Good-morning'." 
I  thought  that  was  so  sweet,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it, 
and  here  we  are  to-day,  many  of  us  in  years  that  warrant  the 
belief  that  we  cannot  be  here  much  longer.  Let  us  remember 
this  meeting  as  one  of  the  best,  as  Brother  Hodge  and  others 
say,  of  all  the  meetings  of  this  Association.     (Applause). 

The  President :  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  or  any  lady 
who  would  like  to  speak? 

^Ir.  L  W.  Pope  :  Pope  is  my  name — L  W.  Pope,  but  I 
am  not  an  infallible  one  by  any  means. 

I  simply  arise  to  say  a  few  words  in  order  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  people  here.  I  met  the  old  soldiers  out 
on  the  lake  last  year,  I  think  it  was  the  103rd  Regiment.  Gen- 
eral Jack  Casement  was  there.  General  Jack  said,  'T  am  not 
one  of  the  old  has-beens,   I   am  an   izzer  now.     I  believe  in 
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being  an  izzer  as  long  as  we  live."  Let  us  not  li*  ourselves 
to  the  past,  but  to  the  future.  The  future  is  before  us.  You 
are  only  school  boys  notwithstanding  the  three-score-aud-ten 
and  more  years  that  you  have  lived.  I  am  only  a  school  Ijoy. 
Remember  we  do  not  grow  by  looking-  back  over  the  past,  but 
by  planning  for  the  future.  At  the  time  our  forefathers  were 
striking  for  the  liberty  of  the  American  people,  the  men  who 
conducted  the  affairs  of  King  George  thought  a  monarchial 
form  of  government  was  the  best.  Our  forefathers,  however, 
said  "No,  we  have  grown  old  under  the  monarchial  form  and 
we  want  a  Republican  form."  They  looked  ahead  and  were 
right.  The  men  of  to-day  should  be  up  with  the  times ;  look 
after  the  best  interests  of  the  living  and  leave  to  the  next 
generation  a  better  government,  if  possible,  than  we  even  now 
have,  not  that  we  can  hope  to  have  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  let  us  strive  to  better  the  conditons  under  that  form 
by  our  voice  and  by  our  votes.     (Applause.) 

The  President :  I  want  to  say  before  we  close  that  i\Ir. 
AA'oodward  Awl  is  our  Secretary.  His  office  is  7  Blackstone 
Block,  and  when  you  want  one  of  our  Annuals,  or  any  friend 
you  may  have  wants  to  become  a  member,  or  any  time  any  of 
you  want  to  pa}^  your  dues,  you  can  go  to  him  and  be  served, 
although  Mr.  W.  S.  Dodge  is  our  Treasurer  and  the  proper 
man  to  receive  your  dues.  Pay  to  either  and  it  will  be  the 
same.  We  have  heretofore  sent  out  a  man  collecting  and  paid 
him  for  his  services.  There  is  no  use  of  our  doing  this  each 
year  if  members  will  simply  attend  to  paying  up  their  dues, 
as  they  have  done  to  a  great  extent  this  year.  AVe  have  had, 
as  I  think,  a  very  good  meeting  to-day,  and  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  having  had  so  pleasant  a  time. 

We  will  now  arise,  the  orchestra  play  America  and  all 
sing  praise  to  our  country. 

Benediction  by  Chaplain  Jones :  Now  may  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  our  Father,  the  com- 
munion and"  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rest  upon  you  and 
abide  with  vou  forever  more.     Amen. 
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Sketches  of  Deceased  Members. 


MR.   FRANK   C.   ADAMS. 

Mr.  Adams  was  born  at  Urichsville,  O.,  in  1852,  and  died 
November  18,  1903. 

About  1855  his  father,  Mr.  Ira  Adams,  with  his  family 
settled  in  Cleveland  and  opened  a  shoe  store  on  Water  street. 

Mr.  Adams  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  and  when  of  sufficient  age  entered  into  his  fath- 
er's business.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  the  firm  be- 
came known  as  Frank  C.  Adams  &  Co.,  and  two  years  after- 
ward Mr.  Adams  sold  the  establishment  and  became  interested 
in  the  realty  business. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Colonial  club.  At  the  time  he  retired 
from  business  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Central  Trust,  a 
director  in  the  Wade  Park  Avenue  bank,  the  Oster  Manufac- 
turing" Co.,  treasurer  of  the  Forest  City  Land  Co.  and  the 
Cleveland  Realty  Co.  Both  of  the  banks  and  the  companies 
in  which  he  was  interested  were  organized  by  him. 

From  an  early  age  Mr.  Adams  had  been  connected  with 
the  Euclid  Avenue  Christian  church  and  throughout  his  life 
maintained  his  membership. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Miss  Nettie  B.  House,  daugh- 
ter of  R.  H.  House,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Western 
Reserve.  He  is  survived  by  two  children,  in  addition  to  his 
widow.  They  are  Miss  Florence  Adams  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
Dodge.  Mr.  Adams'  mother  and  two  brothers  and  two  sis- 
ters, who  live  in  Cleveland,  also  survive  him.  John  Q.,  Chas. 
K.  and  Ira  Adams  are  the  brothers  of  the  deceased,  and  Miss 
Emma  Adams  a  sister. 
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MAJOR  VV.  W.  ARMSTRONG. 

Major  Armstrong  was  1)orn  in  New  Lis1)on,  <  ).,  in  1833, 
and  died  April  21,  1905.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  (jeneral 
John  Armstrong,  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  ("olum- 
biana  county.  When  in  his  l^oyhood  he  was  in  command  of 
a  militar}^  company  of  boys  and  was  called  major.  Upon 
going  to  Tififin  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  received  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  major.  This  title  clung  to  him  throughout 
his  entire  eventful  life. 

In  1847  Major  Armstrong  became  an  apprentice  to  Gen- 
eral John  G.  Breslin,  then  the  owner  of  the  Seneca  Advertiser 
in  Tiffin.  In  1854  he  gained  control  of  the  paper  though  he 
was  then  only  twenty-one  years  old.  The  Advertiser  was  con- 
ducted as  a  Democratic  organ  and  he  soon  made  it  a  power 
in  Northwestern  Ohio.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  postmaster  at  Tiffin,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1861.  In  1862  when,  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio.  After  serving  a  term 
in  this  capacity  he  returned  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of  journal- 
ism, and  accordingly  purchased  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  and  afterwards  attended  national  conven- 
tions at  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Chicago.  In  1872  he  came 
within  a  few  votes  of  obtaining  a  nomination  for  Congress. 

Under  the  first  administration  of  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land Major  Armstrong  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Cleve- 
land and  remained  in  that  position  from  1887  until  1891,  when 
he  was  elected  cit}^  treasurer.  At  that  election  he  was  the  only 
Democratic  candidate  elected.  He  served  as  city  treasurer 
two  terms. 

He  married  Aliss  Sara  V..  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Josiah  Hedges,  in  1857.  Josiah  Hedges  was  the  founder  of 
Tiffin.  Major  Armstrong  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter.  Miss  Isabella  H.  Armstrong. 

He  was  the  last  male  member  of  his  family  excepting  his 
nephew,  General  George  A.  Garretson,  of  this  city.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
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Always  and  everywhere,  William  W.  Armstrong  had  the 
art  of  making  and  keeping  friends.  As  a  young  editor  in 
Tiffin,  in  the  Capitol  at  Columbus  as  Secretary  of  State,  as 
the  head  of  a  Cleveland  newspaper  and  still  later  as  city  treas- 
urer he  was  given  abundant  evidence  of  popularity. 

REMINGTON  ARNOLD. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  28,  1839. 
Came  to  the  Reserve  in  1862  and  died  Dec.  26,  1904.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  grocerymen  in  Cleveland,  having  been 
in  that  business  all  his  life.  He  was  first  in  business  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Cuyahoga  building,  and  continued  in  that 
location  fourteen  years,  when  he  moved  to  No.  1305  Euclid 
avenue,  near  Wilson,  where  he  was  in  business  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

His  wife  died  in  1892.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
Harold  and  Remington,  Jr. 

MRS.  MARIA  PARKS  BALDWIN. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  was  born  in  1816,  in  the  State  of  New  York 
came  to  Euclid,  O.,  in  1832  and  died  August  6,  1905.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Maria  Parks.  In  early  life  she  married  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomas,  a  brother  of  the  late  Jefferson  Thomas,  who 
lived  for  many  years  on  the  east  side  of  Wood  street,  just 
north  of  Hamilton  street.  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  died  while 
employed  in  building  the  old  reservoir  on  the  AVest  Side,  after 
which  she  married  Mr.  Martin  H.  Baldwin,  a  half  brother  of 
her  first  husband. 

While  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  she  became  the  mother 
of  five  boys,  one  of  whom  died  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where 
the  family  for  a  time  resided.  The  eldest  son,  Francis  Marion, 
was  a  captain  in  the  103rd  regiment  Ohio  Infantr}^  during 
the  Civil  war,  and  died  at  Dayton,  O.,  May  15,  1905. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  was  a  sister  of  Sophrania  Parks  Hender- 
shott,  of  Republic  street,  Cleveland.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Mcllrath,  a  Euclid  township  pio- 
neer of  1804.     After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Baldwin 
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took  up  her  residence  with  her  son,  Capt.  Thou,-,  of  Dayton, 
but  later  resided  with  another  son,  in  AFissoun.  where  she 
died.  The  Parks  of  East  Cleveland  and  Collinw  ^od  were 
relatives.  She  was  a  resident  of  Cuyhoga  County,  in  all,  some 
sixty  years. 

MR.    SAMUEL    BRIGGS. 

Air.  Bris^gs,  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Cleveland  an-' 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  Freemasons  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  12,  1841,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  East  Cleveland,  Dec.  22,  1904.  His  early  boyhood 
was  spent  in  and  around  New  York,  receiving  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  old  Free  Academy,  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  He  came  to  Cleveland  in  i860  with  the 
Erie  Railroad,  and  made  railroading  his  business  for  many 
years.  Previous  to  coming  to  this  city  he  had  been  located 
in  Toledo  for  a  year  with  the  old  Cincinnati  &  Toledo  road. 
When  he  came  here  the  Erie  was  known  as  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  AA'estern  Railroad.  In  1868  he  became  associated  with 
the  Great  Western  Dispatch.  In  1882  he  became  superinten- 
dent of  the  Valley  Railroad,  and  two  years  later  w^as  made 
the  receiver  of  the  Conotton  Valley  Railroad. 

]\Ir.  Briggs  married  in  1864  Miss  Aida  Thomas,  of  Toledo, 
who  survives  him.  He  leaves  one  daughter,  Airs.  Arthur  Sea- 
ton,  of  Elyria. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Air.  Briggs  Avas  the  secretary  of 
the  Alasonic  Association.  He  was  also  at  one  time  secretary 
of  the  Union  Club. 

MRS.  AIARY  H.  CORLETT. 
Mrs.  Corlett  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1829 
and  died  September  7,  1905.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Elisha 
Parmelee,  of  Kent,  O.,  who  moved  from  New  York  to  Ohio 
at  an  early  date.  In  1867  she  married  the  Rev.  Charles  Cor- 
lett and  came  to  Cleveland  to  live.  Her  husband  died  seven 
years  ago.  Since  then,  most  of  the  time,  she  has  been  at  the 
Trinity  Home.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  living  Avith 
her  son.  Air.  Charles  P.  Corlett,  in  Willou2:hbv,  O. 
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The  funeral  was  held  in  the  A\'ade  ^Memorial  Chapel,  in 
Lake  View  Cemetery,  where  she  was  buried  at  the  side  of  her 
husband.     She  died  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  her. 

MR.  GEORGE  DOAN. 

]\Ir.  Doan,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  county,  and 
son  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Cleveland,  died  at  his  home  No. 
3617  Euclid  avenue,  December  11,  1904.  Coming  to  the  old 
Doan  homestead  at  the  corner  of  Euclid  avenue  and  Doan  St. 
when  he  was  a  year  old,  he  lived  almost  his  entire  life  in  the 
old  home.     His  death  occurred  on  his  seventy-sixth  birthday. 

None  of  the  pioneers  of  Cuyahoga  county  could  tell  more 
of  the  growth  of  Cleveland  than  he.  His  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  were  spent  entirely  within  the  confines 
of  Euclid  and  Cleveland  townships. 

Mr.  Doan  came  of  the  sturdiest  of  New  England  ancestry. 
His  father,  Timothy  Doan,  came  to  Cleveland  from  Connecti- 
cut in  1 801.  During  the  103  years  intervening  the  history  of 
the  Doan  family,  in  a  measure,  is  the  history  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  Cleveland.  Timothy  Doan  settled  at 
what  was  formerly  known  as  Doan's  corners,  now  the  site  of 
the  university  circle.  The  father  moved  his  family  into  Col- 
umbiana county  and  later  to  Weymouth,  Medina  county.  It 
was  at  Weymouth  that  George  Doan  was  born,  but  his  father 
returned  to  Cleveland  when  the  son  was  one  year  old. 

The  father  had  large  holdings  of  land  where  Wade  Park 
now  is,  and  in  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  Doan  brook.  The 
lives  of  the  father  and  son  were  devoted  to  farming.  The  son 
was  the  last  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  and  had  been  retired 
from  active  life  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Doan  was  a  devout  Episcopalian.  He  was  treasurer 
and  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  East  Cleveland  for  forty 
years,  and  at  his  death  was  warden  emeritus.  In  1857  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Eliabeth  Jane  Waring,  representative  of  an- 
other of  the  older  families  of  the  county.  Mrs.  Doan  survives 
her  husband.    The  children  surviving  are:  Seth  H.  Doan.  Geo. 
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W.  Doan,  Mrs.  Frederick  Knight  and  Kcv.  E.  S.  I  )oan  of  East 
Cleveland,  Bronson  C.  Doan  of  Detroit  and  Rev.  '  larence  E. 
Doan  of  Wdiite  Plains,  N.  Y. 

MR.  WM.  J.  GLEASON. 

Mr.  Gleason  was  born  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  June.  184^'-. 
Six  months  later  he  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  par- 
ents who  settled  in  Vermont.  In  1847  the  family  moved  to 
Cleveland  where  he  died  January  20,  1905.  He  learned  the 
printer's  trade  and  was  employed  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  in  i860.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a 
drummer,  but  being  only  fourteen  years  of  age  was  taken  out 
of  the  service  by  his  father.  Afterwards  he  became  a  member 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regiment,  which  was  organ- 
ized to  defend  Washington.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  commission,  which 
was  named  in  1879.  He  was  after  its  first  meeting  elected 
president  and  held  the  ofHce  for  three  years. 

He  was  elected  the  first  secretary  of  the  board  of  elec- 
tions, which  was  organized  in  1886,  and  there  compiled  many 
maps  and  data,  which  are  in  use  now.  Under  Mayor  Gardner 
he  was  made  city  comptroller  in  1891.  He  was  prominently 
identified  with  G.  A.  R.  circles,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  conspicuous  at  the  reception  of  the  volun- 
teers when  they  returned  to  Cleveland. 

February  15,  1870,  he  was  married  to  a  lady  of  his  own 
surname,  Miss  Margaret  Gleason,  who  died  in  1903. 

Mr.  Gleason  leaves  seven  children,  four  daughters  and 
three  sons,  two  of  whom  are  in  Chicago.  All  of  the  other 
children  are  in  Cleveland.  The  daughters  are  Miss  Agnes 
M.  Gleason,  Miss  Katherine  M.  Gleason,  Miss  Alma  G.  Glea- 
son, Miss  Florence  F.  Gleason.  Charles  F.  and  Edward  J. 
Gleason,  two  sons,  are  both  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago. 
William  E.  Gleason,  another  son,  resides  in  Cleveland. 
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JUDGE  EDWIN  T.  HAMILTON. 

Judge  Hamilton  was  born  in  Newburg  in  1830,  and  died 
Sunday,  April  2,  1905.  His  father  was  Justus  Hamilton,  who 
settled  in  Newburg  in  1801.  With  the  exception  of  three 
years,  two  of  which  were  spent  in  Ottumwa,  la.,  he  lived  his 
long  life  of  seventy-four  years  almost  entirely  in  this  city. 

As  a  boy  Judge  Hamilton  secured  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Newburg.  As  a  young  man  he  went 
to  Allegheny  college  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated. 
He  returned  immediately  to  Ohio  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Painesville,  O.,  in  1854. 

Leaving  Painesville  he  went  to  Ottumwa,  la.,  where  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law.  He  returned  to  this  city  early 
in  1856  to  follow  his  chosen  profession.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  Judge  Hamilton  enlisted  with  Co.  D  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  city  council  from  the  then 
eighteenth  ward  which  included  the  Newburg  district.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  to  the  common  pleas  bench  where  he 
served  four  consecutive  terms — twenty  years.  He  was  re- 
garded as  an  exceedingly  able  jurist  and  as  a  judge  obtained 
and  held  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  an  unusual  extent. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  bench  Judge  Hamilton  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  with  his  son  under  the  firm  name  of  Ham- 
ilton &  Hamilton.  He  continued  in  active  life  until  Jan.  20, 
1904,  when  he  suffered  his  first  stroke  of  paralysis. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  was  president 
of  the  Dime  Saiangs  bank  for  a  little  more  than  a  year.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  old  Wick  bank  and  at  one  time  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Society  for  Savings. 

Judge  Hamilton  married  Miss  Ellen  Jones,  who  was  a 
cousin  of  Judge  James  M.  Jones  and  of  John  P.  Jones,  United 
States  senator  from  Nevada.  xA.t  that  time  the  family  lived 
on  the  Jones'  estate  on  Huron  street,  where  the  Pythian  tem- 
ple now  stands. 

Judge  Hamilton  was  essentially  a  home  man,  being  ex- 
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ceedingly  domestic  in  his  tastes.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  being  classed  as  a  free  thinker.  He  kept  up  his  con- 
nections with  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  perhaps  longer 
than  any  other  organization,  serving  as  its  President  six  years. 

During  his  long  years  as  an  attorney  and  judge,  Judge 
Hamilton  gathered  together  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the 
city. 

In  addition  to  a  widow  Judge  Hamilton  leaves  a  son, 
Walter  J.,  and  a  daughter,  Florence  A.  He  has  a  sister,  ]\Irs. 
Burke,  living  on  Morse  avenue  and  a  brother  at  OttuniAva,  la. 
.  MR.  EDWARD  LEWIS. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  at  Malmsbury  in  Wiltshire,  England, 
in  1819,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  921  Prospect  street,  Feb.  15, 
1905.  He  came  to  America  early  in  life  and  located  in  Cleve- 
land in  1841.  He  began  his  business  career  in  the  iron  and 
hardware  store  of  W.  A.  Otis  on  Merwin  street  in  1841,  work- 
ing as  a  clerk  for  $1  a  day.  After  several  years  of  patient 
work  his  sterling  qualities  were  rewarded  by  Dr.  Otis,  who 
gave  him  a  position  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills  at  Newcastle, 
Pa.  There  he  learned  the  iron  business  from  the  practical  side 
and  in  1857  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Otis  Iron  Co., 
associated  with  Charles  Otis.  The  plant  then  consisted  of 
but  two  furnaces  and  two  hammers.  In  1859  an  eight-inch 
mill  was  added,  but  even  then  eight  or  nine  tons  a  day  was 
considered  a  large  product.  The  iron  business  was  discourag- 
ing at  that  time.  The  mills  were  idle  during  twenty-one  of 
the  forty-eight  months  of  Buchanan's  administration.  The 
war  and  the  Morrill  tariff,  however,  put  life  into  the  business 
and  from  1861  up  to  the  present  time  the  mills  have  never 
been  idle. 

In  1872  Mr.  Otis  retired  from  the  company  and  the  Lake 
Erie  Iron  Co.,  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  chief  stockholder, 
succeeded  to  the  business.  This  great  establishment  of  mills, 
furnaces  and  forges  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  bolt  and  nut 
Vv'orks  in  the  country  and  more  than  1,000  men  are  daily  em- 
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])1m\c(1.  Mv.  Lewis  was  vice-president  of  the  company  nntil 
a  few  years  ai^o  when  owinf^-  to  his  advanced  age  he  disposed 
of  his  interest. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  director  of  the  State  Banking  &  Trust 
Co.,  and  several  other  institutions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  iVIethodist  Church  and  prominently  identified  with  its 
works.  During  his  long  residence  in  Cleveland  he  saw  the 
citv  grow  from  a  population  of  6,000  to  nearly  500,000. 

He  was  twice  married.  Li  1845  ^^^  ^^s  married  to  ■Mrs. 
Harriet  Lowrie,  wdio  died  twelve  years  ago.  He  was  after- 
ward married  to  ]\Irs.  \A\  P.  Cook,  who  died  in  1903.  A 
daughter,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Weld  and  eleven  grandchildren  survive 
him. 

MR.  THEODORE  S.  LINDSAY. 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  born  in  Prescott,  Hampshire  Co.,  ]\Iass., 
July  9,  1822,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  July  20,  1903.  He 
finished  his  school  education  at  Wilbraham  Academy  and  then 
ser^'ed  as  clerk  in  his  father's  store  until  1849,  when  with  the 
gold  hunters  he  went  around  Cape  Horn  to  California.  In 
1853  he  came  to  Cleveland.  Li  1863  he  became  pay-master  of 
the  Cleveland  &  Toledo  R.  R. ;  in  1867  was  superintendent  of 
the  same  road.  In  1870  he  became  pay-master  of  the  Con- 
solidated Lake  Shore  R.  R.  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  held 
that  position  for  twenty-three  years,  paying  out  millions  of 
dollars.  In  1893  ^^^  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem, and  held  that  position  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Railroad  Mutual  Relief  Association  for  thirty- 
four  years. 

Lie  was  an  elder  in  the  Old  Stone  Church  for  many  years. 
No  citizen  of  Cleveland  had  a  better  reputation  for  probity 
and  Christian  virtues. 

MR.  JA^IES   P.   McKINSTRY. 
Mv.  McKinstry  was  born  in  Cleveland  January  15,  1842, 
and  here  died  at  his  home  on  Clifton  Park  May  17,  1905. 

Mr.  McKinstrv  was  educated  in  schools  of  Cleveland.     In 
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1859  ^^^  secured  a  ]X)sition  as  teleiLii-apli  operator  on  the  old 
Lake  Shore  raih-oad,  by  virtue  of  wliich  he  became  the  oldest 
telegrapher  in  the  city.  Five  years  later  he  accepted  a  similar 
position  v^ith  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  this  city 
and  a  few  years  later  was  sent  to  Erie,  Pa.,  where  he  soon 
became  the  local  manager.  In  1879,  while  casting  about  foi-  a 
suitable  man  to  superintend  the  inst^illment  of  a  telephone 
plant  in  this  city,  the  backers  of  the  IJell  telephone  singled 
out  JMr.  McKinstry  and  brought  him  here  from  Erie.  He  was 
made  the  general  manager  and  had  entire  charge  of  the  plant 
in  this  city  until  some  five  years  before  his  death,  the  time 
when  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  After  this  he  was 
made  treasurer  of  the-  Cleveland  Tele]:)hone  Co.,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  until  his  death. 

McKinstry  in  many  ways  was  typical  of  the  growth  of 
Cleveland.  He  was  one  of  those  captains  of  industry,  arising 
from  the  beginnings  of  manual  labor  and  yet  with  the  foresight 
and  endurance  of  the  pioneer.  The  wonderful  development  of 
the  telephone  as  a  factor  in  modern  life  was  a  mental  vision 
in  his  consciousness. 

McKinstry's  name,  perforce,  wdll  live  in  the  history  of 
Cleveland.  But  the  genial  nature  of  the  man,  his  even  tem- 
pered way,  the  fact  of  his  considerateness  for  the  least  of 
those  under  his  supervision — in  short,  the  man  and  the  per- 
sonality will  live,  in  the  unhackneyed  sense  of  the  phrase,  in 
the  loving  memory  of  those  who  knew  him. 

AIcKinstry's  career  was  blocked  out  in  large  periods.  His 
rise,  from  telegrapher  at  the  key,  to  the  management  of  the 
telephone  system  embracing  the  great  central  west,  as  well 
as  the  northwest  and  southwest,  was  one  of  even  progress- 
ion. He  was  a  member  of  vSt.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  the  latter  married. 

He  was  a  member  of  Holyrood  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar ;  AA^oodward  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias ;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Archeological  Society  of  America,  and  president 
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of  the  Cleveland  i\Iedical  College.  He  was  an  early  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  interested  in  the  Civic 
P'ederation,  the  Garfield  Memorial  Association,  Hiram  Col- 
lege, the  Fresh  Air  Camp,  the  Medical  Legal  Society,  the 
Early  Settlers'  Association,  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society 
and  Hiram  and  Goodrich  houses. 

CAPTAIN  WM.  J.   MORGAN. 

Capt,  Morgan  was  born  at  Nant-Y-Glo,  Monmouthshire, 
South  Wales,  November,  27,  1838,  and  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1854.  On  arriving  here,  went  to  work  for  J.  C.  Hussey, 
a  coppersmith.  While  thus  employed  President  Lincoln's  first 
call  for  volunteers  was  issued. 

Prompt  to  enlist,  he  served  three  months  in  Company  A, 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  O.  V.  L,  and  then  returned  to  Cleve- 
land and  helped  organize  Company  E,  of  the  Forty-first 
Regiment,  O.  V.  L  He  was  made  captain,  and  after  serving 
two  years  returned  on  account  of  illness. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Morgan  engaged  in  the  lithographing 
business  in  Pittsburg  until  1870,  when  he  came  to  Cleveland 
and  organized  the  W.  J.  Morgan  &  Co.,  lithographers.  He 
was  made  president,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  his 
death. 

About  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Morgan  was  married,  and  of 
the  seven  children  borne  him  by  his  wife,  three,  who  were 
boys,  died.  Mr.  Morgan  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  George  B.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Cotton, 
and  by  one  brother,  George  W.  Morgan,  vice-president  of  the 
W.  J.  Morgan  &  Co. 

As  an  older  member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  ]\Ir.  Morgan  had  already  greatly  interested  him- 
self in  its  activities.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  and 
Colonial  Clubs,  a  member  of  Iris  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of 
the  Loyal  Legion.  For  many  years  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  At  one  time  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  prominently  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Grays,  and 
a  few  years  ago  he  was  their  captain. 
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At  time  of  his  death,  Sept.  12,  1904,  Mr.  x\iorgan  was  a 
director  of  the  Wade  Park  Banking  Company.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  original  Park  Bank  before  its  consoUdation 
with  the  Euclid-Park  National  Bank.  Mr.  Morgan  aNo  had 
large  real  estate  interests  in  Cleveland. 

Capt.  IMorgan  was  an  exemplary  man  in  all  respects, 
greatly  respected  by  all  his  business  associates  and  beloved  by 
all  his  acquaintances.  He  built  up  the  largest  lithographing 
establishment  proba1:)ly  in  the  world. 

JUDGE  CHARLES  E.  PENNEWELL. 

Judge  Pennewell  was  born  January  11,  1829,  at  Sandusky, 
O.,  and  died  at  his  residence,  1254  Willson  avenue,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1904.  He  attended  school  at  the  Norwalk  Seminary, 
Xorwalk,  O.,  after  which  he  entered  the  office  of  the  law  firm 
of  Boalt  &  Worcester,  of  that  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar  in  January,  185 1,  and  for  twenty-four  years  w^as  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Norwalk. 

In  1869  he  was  elected  judge  of  common  pleas  court  for 
the  Fourth  judicial  district  of  Ohio.  He  served  one  term  in 
this  office.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1875,  and  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  up  to  the  time  he  was 
stricken.  He  served  a  term  in  the  city  council.  Although  he 
was  seventy-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  most  active,  and  in  addition  to  the  many  duties  of  his 
profession  he  delivered  a  lecture  every  Saturday  on  real  estate 
at  the  W^estern  Reserve  University  law  school.  This  he  had 
done  for  several  years.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  being  a  trustee  and  member  of  the 
building  committee  on  the  new  church  building  then  under 
construction. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Caldwell,  of 
this  citv,  and  one  son,  ]\Ir.  C.  F.  Pennewell. 


MRS.  CATHERINE  M.  PRESTON 

eston  Avas  born  in  Ravenna,  O.,  Octc 

and  died  January  7,  1905.     She  was  married  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Pres 


\h's.  Preston  Avas  born  in  RaA'cnna,  O.,  October  18,  1823, 
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ton  May  8,  1844,  and  with  her  husband  went  to  living  in 
Brunswick,  Medina  County,  O. 

In  1869  the  family  moved  to  Cleveland.  Her  husband 
died  some  fifteen  years  ago,  since  which  time  she  has  made 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  P.  IMount. 

Airs.  Preston  was  a  charter  member  of  Case  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian church  and  a  faithful  attendant  at  its  services  as 
long  as  her  strength  permitted ;  a  member  and  earnest  worker 
in  the  benevolent  and  missionar}^  societies  of  the  church. 

Rev.  Grant,  pastor  of  Case  Avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
officiated  at  the  funeral.  The  church  choir  sang  "My  Jesus 
as  Thou  Wilt"  and  "Abide  With  Me." 

The  relatives  in  attendance  from  out  of  town  were  Mrs. 
Alartha  Dodge,  a  sister  of  the  deceased,  and  Mrs.  Mattie  Crail, 
her  daughter,  from  Ravenna ;  Airs.  Ella  Preston  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hallie  Hill,  from  Akron. 

The  pallbearers  were  selected  from  members  of  Case 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church  and  interment  Avas  at  Wood- 
land cemetery. 

MRS.  LOUISA  SOUTHWORTH. 

Airs.  Southworth  w^as  born  in  1813  in  Eastern  New  York 
and  died  in  Cleveland,  844  Prospect  St.,  Alay  18,  1905.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Champion.  A  member  of  her  family  became 
the  wiie  of  Moses  Cleveland. 

Airs.  SouthAvorth  was  the  wddow  of  AA\  P.  Southworth, 
founder  of  the  present  grocery  firm  of  that  name.  He  died 
in  1871.  She  was  best  known  by  her  work  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  She  wrote  quite  extensively  for  papers 
and  magazines  on  the  subject,  and  was  a  "co-worker  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  Rev.  Anna  Shaw  and  Carrie  C.  Catt.  She  was 
known  and  recognized  as  a  thinker  in  matters  of  political 
economy. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  w^as  taught  her  by  her  father,  w^ho 
w-as  one  of  the  leading  workers  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Airs.  Southworth.  throu^'h  her  father,  met  AA'illiam  Llovd  Gar- 
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rison,  Joslnia  Giddini^s  and  John  (irccnlcaf  W  liilticr  when 
those  men  were  eng"ap:e(l  in  their  work  for  tlie  freedom  tjf  the 
negroes.  This  accjnaintanceslii])  insi)ired  in  her  the  indomi- 
table spirit  for  freedom  of  womankind,  tini^ini;-  it  \vith  w-nder 
sympathy. 

She  was  g'reatly  interested  in  and  knew  most  of  her  fatii- 
er's  plans  for  the  underground  railroad.  In  later  life  this  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  kindness  to  others  less  fortunate  than  herself 
manifested  itself  in  generous  gifts  to  charity,  tr>  charitable 
institutions  of  various  kinds  and  to  hos])itals.  She  and  lier 
]ius1)and  gave  away  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  way. 
A  great  deal  of  their  charity  was  nex'er  known  to  the  public. 

yirs.  Southworth  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church 
of  the  Unity,  now  located  at  the  corner  of  Euclid  and  Genesee 
avenues.  She  was  actively  interested  in  church  work.  She 
was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Art  School. 

Two  daughters  aiid  two  sons  survive  her,  ^yjiss  ]\Iary 
SoutliAvorth,  ]\Irs,  F.  H.  Goff  of  Bratenahl  and  Otis  and  W. 
J.  Southworth. 

:MR.  CHARLES  M.  TAYLOR. 

yir.  Taylor  was  born  on  the  Reserve  in  1837.  \\  hen  he 
was  eight  years  old  his  parents  took  up  their  residence  on  a 
farm  on  the  Taylor  road.  East  Cleveland,  wdiere  he  spent  prac- 
tically his  entire  life. 

At  an  early  age  he  affiliated  himself  with  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  East  Cleveland,  of  which  church  he  was 
for  forty  years  an  honored  member  and  active  worker.  \\'hen 
he  was  twenty-tw^o  years  old  he  married  ]\Iiss  JMary  Adams, 
the  second  daughter  of  Darius  and  Mary  Adams. 

]\Ir.  Taylor  spent  most  of  his  life  in  cultivating  and  caring 
for  the  old  family  homestead  on  Taylor  road.  He  is  survived 
Ijy  a  family  consisting  of  i\L*s.  Taylor,  five  sons,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

The  oldest  son,  ^Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  is  connected  with  the 
llingham  company,  this  cit}',  Avhile  Charles  H.,  the  third  son. 
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iv  .ir  I  .iiity.  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  is  a  practicing  physician 
in  Sii  .J 'J  .  O.,  and  Haber,  the  youngest  son,  holds  a  responsible 
p     -t-''-u]  with  the  Guardian  Trust  Company. 

JUDGE  HENRY  C.  WHITE. 

Judge  White  was  born  February  23,  1838,  and  died  Sun 
dav,  January  15,  1905.     He  was  the  son  of  Wileman  W.  and 
JMarA'  A^'hite  who  at  the  time  of  his  birth  resided  in  Newburg. 
They  came  from  Connecticut  a  few  years  before. 

When  he  was  but  four  years  of  age  his  father  died  and 
in  after  years  the  young  man  had  to  look  after  the  support  of 
his  mother  and  an  elder  sister.  He  secured  work  on  the  canal 
as  a  muleteer  and  by  strict  attention  to  his  finances  managed 
to  save  enough  to  take  a  three  years'  preparatory  course  at 
Hiram.  Later  he  took  a  course  and  graduated  from  the  old 
A^>stern  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute.  In  the  latter  place  he 
was  under  the  tutelage  of  the  late  President  Garfield. 

After  graduation  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the  E'niver- 
sity  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  was  in  time  graduated.  He 
then  came  to  Cleveland,  where  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
law. 

His  resources  were  so  small  that  he  accepted  a  position  as 
clerk  of  the  criminal  court  under  County  Clerk  Prentiss  and 
held  that  office  for  ten  years.  He  was  then  appointed  master 
of  commissions,  with  the  duty  of  making  sheriff's  deeds,  an 
office  which  has  been  abolished  since  that  time. 

The  firm  of  White  &  Robison,  attorneys  at  law,  then  came 
into  existence.  Judge  White  was  nominated  for  probate  judge 
in  1887,  and  defeated  Augustus  Zehring,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, by  3,218  votes,  he  having  secured  a  total  of  18,547. 
In  1890  he  defeated  George  H.  Safford  by  4,193  votes.  Three 
years  later  his  majority  over  A.  H.  Weed  was  10,720.  James 
M.  Williams  was  defeated  in  1896  by  7,421  votes,  and  W.  J. 
Hart  met  a  like  fate  in  1899,  when  Judge  White's  majority  was 
17,079.  In  1902  Judge  White  was  one  of  the  three  Republicans 
that  survived  the  Democratic  landslide.  He  defeated  his  op- 
ponent by  9,695  votes. 
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Judge  White  was  known  by  Cleveland  people,  not 
an  able  jurist,  but  as  a  charitable  worker  and  philanth       •  s 
AMiile  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  judge,  his  quiet  and  unobti  ■   ;v. 
acts  of  kindness  won  for  him  more  renown  among  the  ma  ^ 
of  the  people  of  the  city  than  did  his  legal  learning  and  pub- 
lic power.     There  is  scarcely  a  charity  in  the  city  in  which  he 
w^as    not    directly   or    indirectly    interested.      He    held    official 
connection  with  few,  but  the  remainder  either  had  his  mem- 
bership or  his  ardent  support  as  a  private  citizen. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Sabrina  White,  and 
four  children,  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Skeer,  of  Oak  Park,  111. ;  Mrs. 
Florence  A.  Ashby,  of  Chicago;  Willis  E.  White  and  Henry 
C.  White  of  this  city. 

MRS.  MANDANA  S.  WOOD. 

Mrs.  Wood,  who  was  born  January  4th,  1821,  died  October 
17,  1904.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hodge, 
who  at  the  time  of  her  birth  was  coroner  and  acting  sheriff  '*in 
and  for  the  County  of  Michmillimackinac  in  the  Territory  of 
^lichigan,"  by  appointment  of  General  Lewis  Cass.  She  was 
born  on  Mackinac  Island  and  there  attended  school  at  the 
"Old   Mission." 

At  Buffalo,  May  16,  1844,  Miss  Hodge  was  married  to  Air. 
DaAdd  L.  \^^ood,  who  the  fall  before  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Cleveland. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  when  Governor,  made  Captain  Wood 
a  member  of  his  staff,  appointing  him  quartermaster  general. 
Governor  William  Dennison,  succeeding  Mr.  Chase,  continued 
Mr.  AA'ood  in  the  same  position. 

.     When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Gen.  W^ood  resigned  his  po- 
sition and  took  a  commission  in  the  regular  army. 

Mrs.  Wood,  that  she  might  be  as  near  her  husband  as  pos- 
sible, followed  him  to  the  front  and  took  up  her  residence  at 
Xashville,  Tenn.  Here  she  became  known  by  her  outspoken 
words  as  a  strong  Union  woman,  which  brought  down  on 
her  the   great   dislike   of  the   "secesh"   women  of  that   place. 
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Often  these  women  as  the}^  passed  her  on  the  streets  would 
raise  their  skirts  as  a  mark  of  their  contempt.  j\Irs.  Wood 
had  a  front  room  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  on  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  from  one  of  her  windows  ran  out  a  Union 
flag  and  got  even,  as  she  thought,  by  making  the  Confederate 
women  pass  under  the  flag  or  to  avoid  thus  doing  going  out 
into  the  street,  as  many  did.  While  here  Mrs.  Wood  secured 
many  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  gave  a 
helping  hand  to  them  whenever  she  could. 

In  the  bloody  battle  at  Stone  River  General  Wood  was 
wounded  and  rendered  unfit  for  service.  He  returned  to  his 
old  home  on  Wood  street  in  Cleveland.  After  his  death  his 
widow  for  a  time  resided  in  INIentor,  but  about  six  3^ears  ago 
moved  to  No.  42  Livingston  street,  where  she  died. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  for 
many  years.  Her  only  daughter,  Laura  Sophia,  now  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Nelson  H.  Lawton,  lives  in  New  York  City.  Her 
brother,  Col.  O.  J.  Hodge,  is  a  well  known  resident  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  a  great  reader  and  had  a  remarkable  mem- 
or}^  of  local  events.  Said  a  learned  gentleman,  who  knew^  her 
well,  ''She  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers  I  ever  met."  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  and 
her  remains  buried  in  Lake  View  Cemetery. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

AS  AMENDED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  A/JEIvFINGS 


Article  I. 
This  Association  shall  be  known  as  ''The  Early  Settlers' 
Association  of  Cuyahoga  County,"  and  its  members  shall  con- 
sist of  such  persons  as  have  resided  in  the  Western  Reserve  at 
least  forty  years,  and  are  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  county,  and  who 
shall  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  pay  a  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  liability,  ex- 
cept that  after  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such  membership 
fee,  a  contribution  of  one  dollar  will  be  expected  from  each 
member  who  is  able  to  contribute  the  same,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  at  every  annual  reunion  of  the  Association,  and  ap- 
plied in  defraying  necessary  expenses. 

Article  II. 
The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  persons, 
all  of  which  officers  shall  be  members  of  the  Association  and 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are 
duly  appointed  and  they  accept  their  appointments. 

Article  III. 
The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion on  the  tenth  of  September,  or  the  following  day,  if  the 
tenth  fall  on  Sunday,  each  and  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  day  with  appropriate  public  exercises, 
and  bringing  the  members  into  more  intimate  social  relations, 
and   collecting   all    such   facts,   incidents,   relics   and    personal 
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reminiscences  respecting"  the  early  history  and  settlement  of 
the  county  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  Reserve  as  may  be 
regarded  of  permanent  value,  and  transferring  the  same  to  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  for  preservation ;  and  also 
for  the  further  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  transacting  such 
other  business  of  the  Association  as  may  be  required. 

Article  IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  public 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  his  absence  the  like  duty  shall  devolve  upon 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  Secretary  shall  record  in  a 
book  provided  for  the  purpose  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  names  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
ages  and  time  of  residence  at  the  date  of  becoming  members, 
and  conduct  the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  Association. 
The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  joint  order  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  No  debt  shall  be  incurred  against  the  Association 
by  any  officer  or  member  beyond  its  ready  means  of  payment. 

Article  V. 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  designate 
the  hour  and  place  of  holding  its  annual  meetings,  and  publish 
due  notice  thereof,  with  a  program  of  exercises.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  its 
own  body  or  in  any  other  office  of  the  Association,  until  the 
Association  at  a  regular  meeting  shall  fill  the  same,  and  shall 
appoint  such  number  of  subordinate  committees  as  they  may 
deem  expedient.  It  shall  also  be  its  duty  to  report  to  the  As- 
sociation, at  its  regular  annual  meetings,  the  condition  of  its 
affairs,  its  success  and  prospects,  with  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  deemed  important.  They  shall  also  see  that  the  annual 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  including  such  other  valuable 
information  as  may  have  been  received,  are  properly  prepared 
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and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  an- 
nual meeting. 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  /Treasurer 
shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex-ofificio. 

Article  VI. 

At  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
presence  of  twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Xo 
special  meeting  shall  be  held,  except  for  business  purposes,  and 
on  call  of  the  President  or  Executive  Committee. 

All  nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  referred 
for  consideration  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  only  upon 
its  favorable  report  thereon  shall  final  action  be  taken. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Association,  on  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all 
the  members  present,  and  shall  take  efTect  as  amended  from 
the  date  of  its  adoption. 
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Members  of  the  Association  now  Living, 


N  a  m  e . 

Where  Bom. 

When 
Born. 

Came  to 
Beserve. 

Ackley,  John  M. 
Adams,  Addie  L. 

Ohio, 
Ohio, 

1835 
1852 

1835 
1852 

Adams,  Asa  C. 
Adams,  Charles  IVL 

Ohio, 
Ohio, 

1847 
1843 

1847 
1843 

Adams,   Mrs.  Charles  M. 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Adams,  George  H. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Isabel 

England 
Ohio. 

182I 
1818 

1840 
1849 

x-Vdams,  John  F. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Adams,   Joseph   J. 
Akers,  William  j. 
Akers,  John  M. 
Akins,  Fred  R. 

New   York, 
England, 
Ohio, 
Ohio, 

1835 
1845 
1850 
1852 

1840 

1847 
1850 
1852 

Akins,  Mrs.  Mercy  M. 

New   York, 

1816 

1832 

Alleman,  Mrs.  Catherine   J. 

Ohio, 

1834 

1834 

Amor,  Joseph  N. 
Amy,  Adelia 

England, 
Ohio, 

1845 
1827 

1856 
1827 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Jennie  "V. 

Wisconsin, 

1844 

1846 

Andrews,  John 
Ap thorp,  Henry 
Armstrong,   Maj.  W.  W. 
Augsted,   Minnie 
Anstin,   Mrs.  Ann  D. 

England, 

Ohio, 

Ohio, 

Germany, 

England, 

1825 
184I 

1833 
1847 
182I 

1849 
184I 
1865 

1853 
1846 

Avery,  Rev.   Frederick  Burt 

Ohio, 

1854 

1854 

Avery,  Jane  M. 
Avery,  William  G. 
Avery,  Hezekiah 
Awl,  Woodward 

Ohio, 
Ohio. 
Ohio, 
Ohio, 

1839 
1840 
1828 
1840. 

1839 
1840 
1828 
1856 

Axtell,  Mrs.  L.  C. 

iNIaine 

1835 

1865 
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Naii.p. 

W.liei-e  Bofii. 

Whim      Cntun,  t:> 
Born.      Rfjservr. 

Ba1)cock,   Charles 
Bahcock,  :\frs.  Perry 

H. 

Ohio, 
Ohio, 

1850          ] 
184I          ] 

853 
841 

Babcock,   Wilhani   A. 

Ohio, 

185I          ] 

851 

Backus,   Mrs.   Frankhn  T. 

Ohio, 

1822          ] 

822 

Bacon,  E.  C. 

Vermont, 

■   1828          ] 

856 

Bailey,  Dr.  Robert 
Baker,- Mrs.  Sarah  G. 
Baldwin,  Martin  H. 

Ohio, 
Ohio, 
Ohio, 

1849          1 
T839          1 
1819          ] 

849 
839 
819 

Bardwell,  John   N. 
Bardwell,  Mrs.  John 
Barnett,  Mrs.   Mariah 

N. 
H. 

New  York, 

Ohio, 

Germany, 

1835          J 
1845          J 
1822          ] 

838 
845 
835 

Barrance,   Mary   Ann 
Barrett,  Mary  H.  Ouayle 

England, 
Ohio, 

1827          ] 
1858          ] 

853 
[858 

Barrow,  John 
Bartlett,  Mrs.   Sarah 

A. 

Ohio, 
Connecticut. 

1836          ] 
1813          ] 

836 
^834 

Baster,  Henry 
Bander,  Levi  F. 
Bower,  Alfred  B. 

England, 
Ohio, 
-     Ohio, 

1837          ] 
1840          ] 
1861          ] 

[842 
[840 
[861 

Beach,  Henry 

Ohio, 

1817          ] 

817 

Beardsley,    Lester   C. 
Beck,  George  D. 
Becker,  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Beckwith,  Dr.  David  H. 

New    York. 
England. 
Ohio, 
Ohio, 

1833          ^ 
183I          ] 
1858          ] 
1825          ] 

839 
[840 

[858 
[825 

Beckwith,   Sheldon  O 

Ohio, 

1838          ] 

[838 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Sheldon  O. 

Ohio, 

1838.        ] 

[838 

Bennet,  Wm.  J. 
Bell,  F.  W. 
Benjamin,  John  A. 
Benton,  Horace 

Ohio, 
Ohio, 

Massachusetts, 
Ohio, 

1859          ] 
1843          ^ 
1830          ] 
1827          ] 

^859 
^843 
[836 
[827 

Benton,    Mrs.    Lucius 

A. 

Ohio, 

1827          ] 

[827 

Black.  Louis 
Blackwell,  Jared   S. 
Blahd,  Louis  S. 

Germany, 

Ohio, 

Ohio, 

1842 
1838 
i860          ] 

t854 
[838 
[860 

Bohm.  Henry  E. 
Boggis,  Robert  H. 

Germany, 
New   York. 

1838          ] 
1835 

[851 
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When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Wliere  Born. 

Born. 

Reserve. 

Bohring,  Henry  H. 

Ohio, 

1862 

1862 

Bolton,   Charles   Chester 

Ohio, 

1855 

1855 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Thomas 

New   York, 

1822 

1833 

Born,  Charles  P. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Bosworth,   Mrs.  L. 

New  York, 

1828 

1847 

Bosworth,  Newton  C. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Bothwell,  John  D. 

Scotland, 

183I 

1852 

Bonlton,  Marion 

England, 

1817 

1852 

Bower,  Buckland  P. 

Connecticut, 

1838 

1855 

Bower,   Mrs.   Euphemia  A. 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Bowler,  Noadiah  P. 

New  York, 

1820 

1833 

Bowler,  Walter   N. 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Bowley,  Henry 

England, 

1830 

1848 

Bowman,  I.  T. 

Pennsylvania, 

1835 

1859 

Boynton,  Dr.  Silas  A. 

Ohio, 

1835 

1835 

Brack,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Scotland, 

1823 

1835 

Bradley,  M.  A. 

Ohio, 

1859 

1859 

Brainard,  George  W. 

New    Hampshire, 

1827 

1834 

Brainard,   Mrs.   George  W. 

Ohio, 

183I 

183I 

Brainard,  Joseph  K. 

New    Hampshire, 

1830 

1834 

Brainard,  Tyler  W. 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Brainerd,  Jesse  K. 

.Ohio, 

1822 

1822 

Brasnan,  Mary  E. 

Ireland, 

1846 

1850 

Breck,  Hon.  Joseph  H. 

Ohio, 

183I 

183I 

Brennan,  Luke 

Ireland, 

1830 

1852 

Briggs,  Pierson  D. 

New  York 

1832 

1856 

Briggs,  Samuel 

New  York, 

1 841 

i860 

Brooks,   Caroline 

Ohio, 

182I 

182I 

Brooks,  Henry  M. 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Lydia  R. 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Brooks,  Oliver  K. 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Samuel  C. 

Connecticut, 

1826 

1847 

Brooks,  Stephen  E. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Brooks,  Thomas  H. 

Indiana, 

1846 

1847 

Brown,  Ada  I. 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 
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Name. 

Wliere  Rom. 

When 
Born. 

^'arn*!  to 
Resorv*;. 

Brown,  Ebeline  S. 

Ohio, 

1820 

1820 

Brown,  Frank 

England, 

'^45 

1851 

Brown,  Mrs.  Julia  F. 

Ohio, 

''U3 

1^.1^ 

Brown,  Mrs.   Mary  C. 

New  York, 

1X42 

1852 

Buckley,  Hugh,  Jr. 

Ohio, 

1^45 

■845 

Buell,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 

Ohio, 

^>^?,7 

'837 

Buell,  Albert  C. 

Ohio, 

1 85 1 

1851 

Buhrer,  Stephen 

Ohio, 

1825 

1844 

Burgess,  J.  C. 

New  York, 

1832 

1840 

Burgess,  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 

Canada, 

1836 

1859 

Burgess,   Mrs.   L.   F. 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Burke,  James  C. 

Ireland, 

^835 

1849 

Burke,  Rachel  C. 

New  York, 

1820 

1823 

Burt,  Mrs.  J.  J. 

Ohio, 

1826 

1826 

Burton,  Dr.  E.  D. 

Ohio, 

1825 

1825 

Burton,  Mrs.  Emeline  A. 

Ohio,    , 

1829 

1829 

Burton,  John  A. 

Ohio, 

1843 

1843 

Burwell,  C.  H. 

1838 
1842 

1846 
1842 

Byerly,.  Mrs.  F.  X. 

Ohio, 

Cadwell,  Judge  Darius 

Ohio, 

1821 

1821 

Cady,  George  W. 

Massachusetts, 

1840 

1858 

Cahoon,  Thomas  H. 

Maryland, 

1832 

1842 

Caine,  William  H. 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Callister,  John  J. 

Isle  of  Man, 

1818 

1842 

Canfield,  Ira  E. 

Ohio, 

1821 

182T 

Cannon,  James  C. 

Ohio, 

1841 

1841 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Lydia  G. 

Massachusetts, 

1827 

1838 

Cannon,   Mrs.    Sarephina 

Ohio, 

1831 

1831 

Capener,  Dr.  William  H. 

England, 

1831 

1838 

Carlisle,  Robert  H. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Carman,  Airs.  J.  B. 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Carran,  Charles  H. 

Ohio, 

i860 

i860 

Carran,  Robert 

Isle    of    I\Ian, 

1812 

1836 

Corvell,  Frank  R. 

New  York, 

1858 

1859 

Case,  Hiram  M. 

Ohio, 

1847 

1849 
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When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Bora. 

Born. 

Reserve. 

Chandler,  Isaac  P. 

England, 

1842 

1864 

Chandler,  Richard  G. 

England, 

1842 

i860 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Ann 

England, 

1830 

1845 

Case,   George   L. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Chandler,  George  H. 

England, 

1835 

1857 

Chandler,  Frank  M. 

Ohio, 

185I 

185I 

Chapin,  Miss  Julia 

Pennsylvania, 

1842 

1852 

Chapman,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Chapman,  Henry  M. 

Ohio, 

1830 

1830 

Charles,  J.  S. 

New  York, 

1818 

1832 

Chase,  Charles  W. 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

Chase,   Mrs.   Charles   W. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Chester,  Mrs.  Edwin 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Christian,  George  B. 

Isle  of  Man, 

1846 

1850 

Christian,  Mrs.  Sarah 

Nova    Scotia, 

1807 

1844 

Claflin,   Jeremiah  G. 

Massachusetts, 

183I 

1855 

Claflin,  Mary  Frances 

Ohio, 

1845 

1849 

Clark,  Charles  H. 

Massachusetts, 

1823 

1835 

Clark,  James  H. 

England, 

1832 

1853 

Clark,  Mrs.  Mary 

Germany, 

1848 

1855 

Coates,  William  R. 

Ohio, 

185I 

185I 

Cobb,  Lester  A. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Coe,  Andrew  J. 

Connecticut, 

1823 

1823 

Coe,  Antoinette  B. 

Ohio, 

1835 

1835 

Coe,  Capt.  Lord  M. 

New  York, 

1828 

1833 

Cogswell,    Benjamin    S. 

Ohio, 

183I 

183I 

Cogswell,   Mrs.   Helen   M. 

Ohio, 

1832 

1832 

Colahan,  Charles 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

Cole,  David  E. 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 

Colwell,  Joseph 

New  York, 

1844 

1854 

Cooley,  Rev.  Lathrop 

New  York, 

182I 

1828 

Cooley,  Mi^s.  Lettie 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Coon,  John 

New  York, 

1822 

1837 

Corlett,  John 

Isle  of  Man, 

•      181 5 

1836 

Corlett,   William   K. 

Isle  of  Man, 

1820 

1837 
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Name. 

Wliore  Born. 

VVIir;n 
Horn. 

('huh;  to 
ReserTfj. 

Covert,  Hon.  John  C. 

New  York, 

1H37 

1849 

Cowle,  John  B. 

England, 

1826  • 

1840 

Cowle,  Richard 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Cowles,  Mrs.  Ehzabeth  C. 

New  York, 

1827 

1849 

Cowles,  J.  G.  W. 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

Cox,  George  B. 

England, 

1824 

1834 

Cox,  Miss  Jane  I\L 

England, 

1829 

1834 

Cox,  WilHam  O. 

England, 

1853 

1855 

Cozad,  Justin  L. 

Ohio, 

1833 

1833 

Cozad,  Newell  S. 

Ohio, 

1830 

1830 

Cozzens,  Mary  H. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Crable,  John 

Germany, 

1828 

1833 

Cranney,  Mrs.  Clara  A. 

Ohio, 

I82I 

182I 

Crawford,    Mrs.    I\Iary   E. 

Ohio, 

1834 

1834 

Cridland,  E.  J.  H. 

Ohio, 

1825 

1825 

Critchley,  Mrs.  John 

England, 

1828 

1851 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Anne  E. 

INIassachusetts, 

1828 

1852 

Curtiss,  Mary  E. 

Ohio, 

182I 

1840 

Curtiss,  Miss  Lucia  M.  S. 

Ohio, 

1853 

1853 

Dall,  Andrew 

Scotland, 

1850 

1852 

Darby,  John  E. 

Massachusetts, 

1835 

1858 

Davidson,  Charles  A. 

New  York, 

1836 

1837 

Davies,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Vermont, 

1819 

1839 

Davies,  H.  J. 

Canada, 

1859 

1863 

Davis,  Mrs.   Betsey 

New  York, 

1816 

1836 

Davis,  Schuyler 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Dean,  Flavins  J. 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

Dean,  Mrs.  Henrietta 

Ohio, 

184I 

184I 

Dean,  Horace 

Ohio, 

182I 

182I 

Dean,  Mrs.  Amantha  C. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

DeForest,  Cyrus  H. 

Ohio, 

1835 

1835 

Dellenbaugh,  Judge  F.  E. 

Ohio, 

1856 

1856 

Deming,  George 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Denison,    Edwin 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

Denzer,  Mrs.  Sarah 

England, 

1824 

.    1837 
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Wlien 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Reserve, 

Dewstoe,   Charles   C. 

N^w  York, 

184I 

1866 

Deweese,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

Dille,  Wallace  W. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Dille,  Clark  L. 

Ohio, 

1816 

1816 

Doan,  Edwin  W. 

Ohio, 

1833 

1833 

Doan,  Mrs.  George 

New  York, 

1837 

1846 

Doan,  Seth  H. 

Ohio, 

i860 

i860 

Dodge,  Mortimer  H. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Dodge,  Samuel  D. 

Ohio, 

1855 

1855 

Dodge,  Wilson  S. 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Donnely,  J.  T. 

Ohio, 

1857 

1857 

Donnely,  W.  E. 

Ohio, 

1855 

1857 

Doolittle,  Elisha  S. 

Connecticut, 

.     1826 

1838 

Dorsett,   John   W. 

England, 

1822 

1832 

Downie,  William 

Scotland, 

184I 

185c 

Dunn,   Mrs.  E.  Ann 

New  York, 

1828 

1834 

Dunn,  James 

Ohio, 

1854 

1^54 

Dunn,  Joseph 

England, 

1820 

1834 

Durant,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Isle  of  Man, 

1844 

1844 

Dutton,  Dr.  Charles  F. 

New  York, 

183I 

1834 

Duty,  A.  E. 

Ohio, 

1853 

1853 

Duty,  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 

Dwyer,  James  W. 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Edgerton,  Sardis,  Jr. 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Elerick,  Mrs.  A.  E. 

1819 

Emerson,  Taylor 

Ohio, 

1819 

Everett,  Henry  A. 

Ohio, 

1856 

1856 

Ealk,  Marilla  Marks 

Ohio, 

1828 

1828 

Farr,  Abram  G. 

Ohio, 

1835 

1835 

Farrell,   David   C. 

New  York, 

1827 

1831 

Fenn,  S.  P. 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 

Ferrell,  C.  E. 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Ferrill,  Minnie  A. 

England, 

1839 

1844 

Fish,  Abel 

Ohio, 

1832 

1832 

Fish,  Mrs.  Abel 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 
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When      C'aino  to 

Nairif). 

Whero  Born. 

Born.       RoJ 

ervo. 

Fish.  ( )zias 

Ohio, 

1818          I 

8[8 

Fisher,  Miss  Adah 

Ohio, 

1847          I 

847 

Fisher,  Waldo  A. 

Massachusetts, 

1822           I 

853 

Fishell,   Mary  E. 

Ohio, 

i860          1 

860 

FHck,  Charles  H. 

Ohio, 

1841           1 

841 

Flick,  ^[rs.  Adeline 

Pennsylvania, 

1844          1 

865 

Foote,    l\frs.   Lyman   P. 

Germany, 

1837          1 

848 

Forbes,  Alexander  A. 

Scotland, 

1824          ] 

837 

Ford,  ^Irs.   Horatio  C. 

Ohio, 

1825          ] 

825 

Fowler,  Arthur  Eugene 

Ohio, 

1834          ] 

834 

Fowler,  Armanda  M. 

Ohio, 

1840         •] 

840 

Fowler,   Edwin 

835 

Fuhrman,  Charles 

Germany, 

1845          1 

850 

Fuller,  Charles  H. 

Ohio, 

1849          1 

849 

Gage,  David  W. 

Ohio, 

1825          ] 

825 

Gale,  ]\Irs.  Susan 

New  York, 

1815          ] 

834 

Gallagher,   Hon.  Milan 

Ohio, 

1855          ] 

855 

Gallagher,    Mrs.   Inez 

Ohio, 

1859          ] 

859 

Gardner,  George  W. 

Massachusetts, 

1834          ] 

837 

Gawne,  Wni.  J. 

Ohio, 

1853          ^ 

853 

Gaylord,  William  H. 

Ohio, 

1842          ] 

842 

Gerould,   ^Irs.   Julia  Clapp 

Ohio, 

1843          1 

843 

Gibbons,    John   W. 

Ohio, 

1844          ] 

844 

Gillbert,  ^[rs.  Mary  D. 

Ohio, 

1830          ] 

830 

Gleim,  Lorenz 

Germany, 

1825          ] 

[849 

Goodwin,    William 

Ohio, 

1838 

[838 

Goodwillie,   T\rrs.  Thomas 

Ohio, 

1847          1 

[847 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Samuel  E. 

England, 

185I 

[851 

Gordon,  Marv 

England, 

1847          ] 

[847 

Goulder,  Harvey  D. 

Ohio, 

1853 

1853 

Goulder,  Charles 

Ohio, 

1847 

[847 

Gouvy,  Mrs.  Charles 

Ohio, 

1840 

[840 

Green,  Mrs.  Hannah  J. 

Pennsylvania, 

1826 

[846 

Green,  John  E. 

Vermont, 

1837 

1856 

Green,   Perrv  S. 

Ohio. 

1839 

1839 

iyo                                                                  ANNALS   OF  THE 

When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Reserve. 

Greenhalgh,  Robert 

England, 

1828 

1840 

Gregory,  Thomas 

England, 

1827 

1849 

Groff,  H-enry  R. 

Pennsylvania, 

1827 

1833 

Guilford,  Miss  Linda  T. 

Massachusetts, 

1823 

1848 

Hadden,   Alexander 

W.  Virginia, 

1850 

1859 

Hadlow,  Henry 

England, 

1829 

183I 

Hadlow,  John 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Hale,   Betsy  Marsh 

Vermont, 

1827 

1833 

Hale,  J.  J.  .   . 

Vermont, 

181I 

1817 

Hall,   Liba   S. 

Ohio, 

1830 

1830 

Hall,  Reuben       ' 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Hall,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Ohio, 

1829 

1829 

Hall,  Mrs.  Mariette 

New  York, 

1829 

1835 

Hall,  Mrs.  Mary 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Edwin  T. 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Handerson,  Miss  Harriet  F. 

Ohio, 

1834 

1834 

Handerson,  Dr.  Henry  E. 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Harlow,  Mrs.  Abby  J. 

Connecticut, 

1823 

1845 

Harris,  Albert  J. 

Ohio, 

1855 

1855 

Harris,  Byron  C. 

Ohio, 

1832 

1832 

Harris,    Brougham   E. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Harris  Frank  R. 

Ohio, 

i860 

i860 

Hathaway,  Myra  Fisher 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

Hathaway,  Warren  W. 

Ohio, 

1856 

1856 

Hawley,  Mrs.  A. 

Connecticut, 

1826 

1840 

Haydn,  Miss  Sarah  Hilyer 

New  York, 

1829 

1830 

Hays,  Joseph 

Germany, 

1838. 

1856 

Hayes,  William  J. 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Hayes,  Kaufman 

Germany, 

,     1835 

1852 

Heller,  Israel  B. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Herman,  George  P.     , 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Herrick,   Mrs.   Mary  B. 

Illinois, 

184I 

1847 

Heward,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 

England, 

1823 

1835 

Hickox,  Charles  G. 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

Hickox,  Frank  F. 

Ohio, 

1844    ■ 

1844 
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Name, 

Wherf!  Horn. 

Horn. 

fame  to 
Ro-erve. 

Higbee,  Edwin  C. 

Ohio, 

•837 

1837 

Hill,   Stephen  N. 

Canada, 

1824 

183  I 

Hills,  William  D. 

Ohio, 

1839 

'839 

Hills,  Mrs.  W.  D. 

Ohio, 

i839 

1839 

Hills,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Whela 

England, 

1835 

1848 

Hitchcock,  Peter  M. 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Hodge,  Karl 

Ohio, 

1865 

1865 

Hodge,  Col.   Orlando  J. 

New  York, 

1828 

1837 

Holden,  Liberty  Emery 

Maine, 

1833 

1861 

Holmes,  J.  H. 

England, 

1843 

1865 

Honeywell,  Mrs.  Charlotte 

England, 

1825 

1844 

Hord,  A.  C. 

Ohio, 

1855 

1872 

Hord,  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Ohio, 

1855 

1855 

Horton,  Dr.  William  P. 

Vermont, 

1823 

1844 

Hosley,  Almira 

Connecticut, 

1826 

1840 

House,  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 

Ohio, 

1826 

1826 

House,   Martin 

Vermont, 

1830 

1835 

Howe,  William  A. 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Plowe,  Mrs.  Rachel 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 

Hoyt,  George 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Hudson,   Mrs.   Daniel   D. 

France, 

1825 

1834 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Hiram  B. 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Hurlbut,  Mrs.  Hinman  B. 

New  York, 

1818 

1836 

Hurlbut,  William  Lyman 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Hutchins,  Judge  John  C 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  John  T. 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Hyde,  Averill  L. 

Connecticut, 

T855 

1862 

Hyde,  G.  A. 

Massachusetts, 

1826 

1850 

Ingersoll,  Alvin  F. 

Ohio, 

1859 

1859 

Ingham,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Ohio, 

1832 

1846 

Jackson,  Alice 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

James,  William 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Jamison,  Airs.  Ann 

Ireland, 

1835 

1852 

Jenne,  Isabelle 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Jennings,  John  G. 

Ohio, 

i8s6 

1856 

^UU                                                                 ANNAI^S   OF  THE 

When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Reserve. 

Jewett,  Alva  A. 

Ohio, 

182I 

182I 

Johnson,  A.  M. 

Ohio, 

1823 

1823 

Johnson,  David 

Ohio, 

1814 

1835 

Johnson,  Homer  H. 

Ohio, 

1862 

1862 

Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  D. 

Ohio, 

1825 

1825 

Johnson,   Philander  L. 

Ohio, 

1823 

1823 

Johnson,  Setii.  W. 

Connecticut, 

181I 

1833 

Jones,  Mrs.  George  W. 

Vermont, 

1817 

1840 

Jones,  Rev.  John  D. 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Jones,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio, 

1813 

1813 

Jones,  Mary  J. 

New  York, 

182I 

1835 

Jones,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Ohio, 

1820 

1820 

Jordan,  Miss  Lucy 

Ohio, 

1829 

1829 

Judkins,   Martha  J. 

Ohio, 

185I 

1851 

Judkins,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

New  York, 

1816 

1840 

Kaneen,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ellen 

New  York, 

1824 

1840 

Kappler,  William  A. 

Ohio, 

1856 

1856 

Kelley,  Mrs.  I>onisa  C. 

Massachusetts, 

1827 

185I 

Kelley,  Mary  E. 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

Kelley,    Thomas    A. 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Kellogg,  Horace  S. 

Kellogg,   Mrs.   Louisa 
Kennedy,  Charles  E. 

Ohio, 

1856 

1856 

Kerns,  Theodore  Isaac 

Ohio, 

1857 

1857 

Kerruish,  William  S. 

Ohio, 

183I 

183I 

Kerruish,   ^Irs.   Margaret 

Isle  of  Man, 

1837 

1852 

Kerstine,  Anna  M. 

Germany, 

1836 

1849 

Kerstine,.  Henry  C. 

Germany, 

1824  ■ 

1849 

Keys,  Daniel  H. 

New  York, 

1833 

1850 

Kidney,  George  H. 

New  York, 

1827 

1847 

Kidney,  Mrs.  A'^irginia  K. 

Ohio, 

1839 

18.39 

Kieffer,  Michael 

New  York, 

1846 

1848 

Kimberley,  David  H. 

England, 

1842 

1847 

King,  Wm.  A. 

England, 

1843 

1865 

Kline,  Virgil  P. 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 
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Narao. 

Kneale,  Mrs.   Rhoda 

Knight,  T.  S. 

Lambert,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Lambert,  Mrs.  L.  Kate 

Lander,  MarcelUis  A. 

Lane,  Charles  D. 

Lanser,  Fred  C. 

Lawrence,  Jane  E. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Ellen  L. 

Lee,  James  W. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Carlton 

Leigh,  William 

Lester,   Mrs.   Cornelia  Brown 

Letts.  E.  J. 

Lewis,   Clarence  H. 

Liebick,  A.  K. 

Locke,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 

Lockw^ood,  C.  B. 

Lowe,  Robert  D. 

Lowman,  John  H. 

Lyon,  Henry  H. 

McAuley,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 

McCrosky,  Mrs.  S.  L.  B. 

McCrosky,   James 

McDole,  Mrs.  Esther  M. 

McGillicnddy,   T.   D. 

Mcintosh,    George    T. 

Mcintosh,  Mrs.  George  T. 

Mcintosh,   Henry  P. 

McKay,  George  A. 

McKay,  George  P. 

McKean,  N.  P. 

McKinnie,  Henry  J. 

McKinnie,  William  J. 

^Ic^^lahan,   lohn  P. 


Where  Born. 

VVl.on 
Born. 

(Inma  to 
Roserve. 

Ohio, 

1852 

1852 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Ohio, 

1H45 

1845 

Germany, 

1844 

1850 

( )hio, 

1842 

1842 

New  York, 

1834 

1837 

Germany, 

1839 

1847 

Ohio, 

1826 

1826 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

New  York, 

1830 

1838 

Ohio, 

1834 

1834 

England, 

1832 

1850 

New  York, 

1822 

1845 

New  York, 

1833 

1854 

Ohio, 

1857 

1861 

Germany, 

1854 

1864 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

New  York, 

1829 

1832 

England, 

1828 

1852 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

New  York, 

1842 

1852 

Ohio, 

1833 

1833 

Kentucky, 

1829 

1865 

Ohio, 

1820 

1820 

Kentucky, 

1835 

1847 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Onio, 

1855 

1855 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

New^  York, 

184I 

1847 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

New    Hampshire, 

1844 

1864 

Ohio, 

1855 

1855 

\^ermont, 

1835 

1855 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

202                                                                 ANNAI.S   OF   THP: 

When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Reserve. 

McManns,  Thomas  J. 

Ohio, 

1856. 

1856 

Mackerell,  Hilbert 

England, 

1815 

1849 

Madison,    William    A. 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Maher,  William  K. 

Ohio, 

185I 

185I 

Mahler,  Baruch 

Ohio, 

185I 

185I 

Mahler,  Mrs.  Bertha 

Ohio, 

1859 

185Q 

Maloiie,  Mrs.  Cora  B. 

Germany, 

1857 

1857 

Maloney,  Edward 

Ireland, 

1837 

1848 

Mandelbaum,  Jacob 

Germany, 

1834 

185I 

Manix,  Cornelius  J. 

Indiana, 

185I 

1852 

Manning,  Albert  R. 

England, 

1835 

1847 

Marks  Nehemiah 

Ohio, 

1833 

1833 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Daniel 

Vermont, 

1830 

184I 

Martyn,  Henr}'  L. 

Vermont, 

1823 

1843 

Mason,  Mrs.  J. 

England, 

1834 

1852 

Mastick,  H.  A. 

Ohio, 

1828 

183I 

Matthews,    Maria    Dean 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

May,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Mellen,  Lucius  F. 

Massachusetts, 

183I 

1852 

Merriam,  Edward 

Connecticut, 

1819 

1820 

Merriam,  E.  B. 

England, 

1833 

1837 

Milg-ate,  Mrs.  Mattie 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Miller,  William  L. 

Ohio, 

,1829 

1829 

Minor,  Seth 

Ohio, 

1832 

1832 

Moony,  John  B. 

Ohio, 

1855 

1855 

Morgan,  George  F. 

New  York, 

1853 

1854 

Morgan,  George  W. 

Pennsylvania, 

1843 

1857 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Hannah  C. 

Massachusetts, 

1820 

1832 

Morgan,  Mrs.  N.  G. 

Ohio, 

1815 

1818 

Mori  son,  David 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Morley,  Mrs.  Helen  R. 

Ohio, 

1833 

1833 

Moses,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio, 

1818 

1818 

Moses,  Nelson 

Ohio, 

1833 

1833 

Mulhern,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Ohio, 

185I 

185I 

Muerman,  C.  A. 

Germany, 

1829 

185I 
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Name. 

Wliero  Born. 

Wlif;n 

Born. 

ram*!  to 
Reserve. 

Morgan,  Clifford  J. 
Miirfett,  Edward 
jMiirfrey,  Charles  L. 

Ohio, 

England, 

Ohio, 

1849 
183.3 
1850 

1849 

1837 
1S50 

Murfrey,  Cornelius 
Alurfrey,  L.  A. 
Mylechraine,  William 

Ireland, 

Ohio, 

Isle  of  Man, 

1830 
1855 
1849 

1853 
1855 
1857 

Nahuis,  John 
Newton,  William  H. 

Holland, 
Connecticut, 

1839 
1810 

1855 
1837 

Norris,  Gaal  G. 

Ohio, 

1822 

1822 

Norton,  Walter 

New  York, 

1836 

1839 

Nott,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Nutt,  Adelaide  N. 

New  York, 
Ohio, 

1829 
184I 

1839 
184I 

Nutt,  Willard  L. 

New  York, 

183I 

1832 

O'Brien,  P.  C. 
Odell,  Jay 

Ohio, 
New  York, 

1855 
1819 

1855 
1828 

Ograin,   Mrs.  Lida  W. 
Olmsted,  Oscar  N. 

Ohio, 
Ohio, 

1864 
1836 

1864 
1836 

Olmsted,   George   H. 
Osborn,  James  M. 

Ohio, 
New  York, 

1843 
1835 

1843 
1858 

Oster,   Jacob 
Oswald,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Germany, 
Ohio, 

1832 
1847 

1852 
1847 

Oviatt,  Schuyler  R. 
Page,  Edward  S. 
Pate,  William 

Ohio, 
Ohio, 
England, 

1819 

1843 
1848 

1819 
1848 
1856 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Louise  J. 

Connecticut, 

1829 

1839 

Paine,  Charles  A. 

Ohio, 

i86s 

1865 

Paine,  James  H. 

New  York, 

1838 

1852 

Paine,  Seth  T. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Palmer,  Lucinda 

1822 

1830 

Palmer,  Richard  L. 

Ohio, 

1853 

1853 

Pearce,  Boardman 

New^  York, 

1814 

1817 

Pearce,  Scoville  B. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Pearce,  Robert  S. 
Pearse,  Benjamin 
Pease,  Gideon 

New  York, 
Rhode  Island, 
Ohio, 

1857 
181.3 
1837 

1863 
1839 
1837 

204                                                                 ANNATES  OF  THE 

When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born, 

Born. 

Keserve. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Ida  Ruth 

Ohio, 

185I 

185I 

Peck,  T.  D. 

New  York, 

1828 

1840 

Pelton,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Doan 

Ohio, 

1825 

1825 

Pelton,  Edwin  D. 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Penning-ton,  B.  L. 

Pennsylvania, 

1837 

1861 

Perkins,  Douglass 

Ohio, 

1854 

1854 

Pettengill,  Mrs.  Abby  L. 

Ohio, 

1843 

1843 

Pettit,  Mrs.  Rebecca 

Maine, 

1840 

1857 

Petty,  E.  L.  Judkins 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Phillips,  B.  F. 

Ohio, 

1832 

1833 

Phillips,  Mrs.  B.  F. 

Ohio, 

1835 

1835 

Pierce,  Airs.  Kitty  Hawkins 

Ohio, 

1858 

1858 

Pike,  Mrs.  Lucy 

England, 

1838 

1855 

Pike,  Simon  E. 

England, 

1833 

1853 

Pinney,  Edwin  J. 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Pond,  Martin  W. 

Connecticut, 

1814 

1845 

Poole,  Dr.  E.  W. 

England, 

1842 

1852 

Pope,  Irving  W. 

New  York, 

1834 

1835 

Pope,  Mrs.  Mary  Frink 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Porter,  C.  H. 

Ohio, 

1861 

i86t 

Post,  Charles  A. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Prall,  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Prentice,  Dr.  Noyes  B. 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Prentice,  Mrs.  Noyes  B. 

Kentucky, 

1830 

1831 

Prescott,    William 

England, 

1850 

1854 

Preyer,   Hugo 

Germany, 

1847 

1857 

Quayle,  George  L. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Ouayle,  Thomas  C. 

Isle  of  Man, 

1828 

1856 

Ouinn,  Mrs.  Arthur 

Massachusetts, 

1812 

1842 

Ragg,  William  K. 

New   Jersey, 

1840 

1853 

Randerson,  George 

England, 

183I 

1851 

Ranney,  Henry  C. 

Ohio, 

1829 

1829 

Ranney,  William  S. 

Ohio, 

1835 

1835 

Raymond,  Henry  N. 

Connecticut, 

1835 

1836 

Raymond,  Samuel  A. 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 
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Name. 

Remington,  Stephen  G. 
Remington,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Renonard,  Harriet  W. 
Repp,  PhiHp  H. 
Reynolds,  Isaac 
Rice,  Capt.  Percy  W. 
Ricksecker,  W.  K. 
Rieley,   Francis 
Roberts,  Amanda  B. 
Robinson,  Mrs.   Martha  J. 
Robinson,  N. 
Rockefeller,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Mrs.  John  D. 
Rohrheimer,  Maurice 
Roof,  Joseph  W. 
Root,  Mrs.  Ralph  R. 
Rose,  Benjamin 
Rose,  Edwin  G. 
Rose,  Mrs.  Parmelee 
Rose,  Sarah  P.  S. 
Rossiter,  Silas 
Rouse,  B.  H. 
Roy,  John  N. 
Rtidd,  William  C. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Cornelius  L. 
Russell,  George  F. 
Russell,  Mrs,  Emma  M. 
Ryder,  Mrs.  James  F. 
Sabin,    Miss   Julia    Sophia 
Sanborn,  Horace  R. 
Sanford,  Charles 
Sargeant,  John  W. 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Julia  A. 
Savage,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Saxton,  Miss  Marv 


Where  Boni. 

Wlir-n 

Born, 

rami!  to 
Reserve. 

New  York, 

1828 

1834 

New  York, 

1^34 

1853 

New  York 

1823 

1829 

Germany, 

1830 

1840 

New  York, 

1831 

1832 

Ohio, 

J  829 

1829 

Maryland, 

1831 

1839 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

New  York, 

1819 

1846 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 

Ohio, 

1817 

1817 

New  York, 

1839 

1852 

New  York, 

1839 

1852 

Ohio, 

i860 

i860 

Ohio, 

1841 

184T 

New  York, 

1838 

1844 

England, 

1828 

1849 

New  York, 

1837 

1861 

Ohio, 

1835 

1865 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

England, 

1851 

1852 

Connecticut, 

1840 

1863 

New  York, 

1831 

1858 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

New  York, 

1822 

1835 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

Ohio, 

1858 

1858 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

New  York, 

1843 

1846 

Ohio, 

1854 

1854 

New  York, 

1830 

1848 

Vermont, 

1826 

1834 

Michigan, 

1827 

1828 

New  York, 

1833 

1859 

Ohio, 

1828 

1828 
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Born. 

Reserve. 

Schmitt,  Josephine  B. 

Ohio, 

1835 

1835 

Schneider,  Mrs.  Maria 

Germany, 

183I. 

1847 

Schneider,  Miss  Alarie 

Ohio, 

1854 

1854 

Schlatterback,  George  A. 

Germany, 

1829 

1853 

Schofield,  Levi  T. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Scofield,  Charles  W. 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Scofield,  Geo.  F. 

Ohio, 

i860 

i860 

Scofield,  William  C. 

England, 

182I 

1843 

Seither,  Frank 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Seither,  Sarah 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Selden,  Charles  A. 

Ohio, 

183I 

183I 

Seller,  William  T. 

England, 

1827 

1849 

Semon,  Charles 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Seufert,  William 

Germany, 

1813 

1835 

Severance,  Solon  L. 

Ohio, 

1834 

1834 

Shanklin,  Mrs.  Stella  E. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Sheldon,  Ed.  C. 

New  York, 

1846 

1852 

Shepard,  Mrs.  William 

Vermont, 

1828 

1835 

Sherwin,  Henry  A. 

Vermont, 

1842 

i860 

Sherwin,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Ohio, 

1843 

1843 

Sherwin,  Nelson  B. 

Vermont, 

1832 

1857 

Sherwood,  A. 

Connecticut, 

1845 

1865 

Shipherd,  William   C. 

New  York, 

1829 

1833 

Shipherd,  Mrs.  Frances  E. 

New  A^ork, 

1836 

1848 

Shook,  George 

Pennsylvania, 

1814 

1816 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Isaac  B. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Sindeler,  Mrs.  Fanny 

Bohemia, 

1839 

1853 

Smith,   Carlos  A. 

Connecticut, 

1836 

1837 

Smith,  Charles  H. 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

Smith,   Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Smith,  Dr.  D.  B. 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Smith,  George  S. 

Connecticut, 

1856 

1856 

Smith,  Leander  AA'. 

Ohio, 

1856 

1856 

Smith,   ^Irs.   Lois   B.    . 

Ohio, 

18.^1 

1835 

Smith,  Orman  L. 

Massachusetts, 

1824 

1832 
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Smith,  Pard  B. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Pard  B. 

Smith,   Stiles  Curtiss 

Smith,  Catherine  Gleason 

Smith,  Mrs.  WiUiam  T. 

Smithnig-ht,  Col.  Louis 

Smithnight,  Mrs.  Louis 

Spangler,  George  M. 

Spencer,  P.  M. 

Spooner,  Mrs.  Minnie 

Spring,  E.  V. 

Stair,  Samuel  G. 

Stanley,  J.  J. 

Starrett,  William  P. 

Stearn,  Abraham 

Stearns,  Charles  W. 

Stewart,  Wm.  Harrison 

Stickney,  Mrs.  Christina  B. 

Stillman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 

Stockley,    George   VV. 

Stone,  Carlos  M.,  Judge 

Stone,  Harriet  E. 

Stone,  Norman  O. 

Storer,  Hannah  D. 

Storer,  William  C. 

Storer,  Mary  E. 

Stow,  Mrs.  Angeline  Worswick 

Stow%  Henry  M. 

Strong,  Charles  H. 

Strong,  Edgar  E. 

Strong,  Hamilton  F. 

Strong,  Lorenzo 

Sturtevant,  Carlos  M, 

Taplin,  Charles  Grandy 

Taplin,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith 


Where  Born. 

Whoii      ( 
Born.      1 

'arne  tf> 
fiosorv*}. 

New  York, 

1833 

1852 

Ohio, 

1832 

1832 

Connecticut, 

183I 

1857 

Ohio, 

183I 

183I 

Connecticut, 

1814 

1836 

Germany, 

1834 

1849 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

New  York, 

1844 

1864 

Ohio, 

1856 

1856 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

England, 

183I 

1832 

Ohio, 

1863 

1863 

New   Hampshire, 

1835 

1855 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Vermont, 

1835 

1843 

Canada, 

1836 

1836 

New  York, 

1822 

1826 

Ohio, 

1843 

1843 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Ohio, 

183I 

183  I 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Ohio, 

1858 

1858 

Ohio, 

1854 

1854 

Ohio, 

183I 

183I 

Connecticut, 

184I 

1865 

Ohio, 

1864 

1864 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 
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Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Ohio, 

184I 

184I 

Taylor,  Daniel  R. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Taylor,  Henry  Adams 

Ohio, 

1864 

1864 

Taylor,   Margaret   M. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Taylor,  Virgil  C 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Teachout,  Abraham 

New  York, 

1817 

1836 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  Peter 

Massachusetts, 

1820 

1850 

Thompson,  Walter  J. 

Ohio, 

1853 

1853 

Thompson,   Charles   G. 

Ohio, 

1855 

1855 

Thorman,  S.  M. 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Thorpe,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  P. 

Ireland, 

1838 

1858 

Tilden,    Mrs.    Clara   E. 

Ohio, 

i860 

i860 

Tisdale,  Caroline  M. 

New  York, 

1825 

1852 

Tovey,  George 

England, 

1819 

1855 

Towson,  Ephriam 

Tennessee, 

1839 

1857 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Ohio, 

1824 

1824 

Tylee,  Felix 

Ohio, 

1828 

1828 

Tylee,  Mrs.  Maria  B. 

New  York, 

1829 

1845 

Upson,  J.  E. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Urban,  Jacob  P. 

Germany, 

1839 

1846 

Van  Camp,  Elijah 

New  York, 

183I 

1854 

Van  Camp,  Mrs.  Elijah 

New  York, 

1837 

1856 

Van  Tassel,  A.  T. 

New  York, 

1833 

1852 

Varian,  Miss  Sarah 

Pennsylvania, 

1825 

1846 

Wade,  James 

New  York, 

1824 

1843 

Wadsworth,  Frank  Arthur 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Wagar,  Mrs.  Israel  D. 

Ohio, 

1822 

1843 

Waltman,  William 

Germany, 

1848 

1855 

Walton,  John  W. 

Connecticut, 

1845 

1848 

Walton,  William 

England, 

1839 

1853 

Walworth,  Ida 

Ohio, 

1835 

1835 

Warren,  Harriet  B. 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

Warren,  Mrs.  William  H. 

New  York 

1819 

1833 

Watson,  George  N. 

Ohio, 

1853 

1853 
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Watson,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Watterson,  Moses  G. 
AVattcrson,  Wilham  J. 
Weaver,   Mrs.   W.   P. 
Webb,  J.  W.  S. 
Webb,   Mrs.   Nettie  A. 
Weber,  Louis  N. 
Webster,  John  H. 
Weidenkopf,   Mrs.   CeceUa 
Wellhouse,  George 
Welton,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Wemple,  Mrs.  Andrew 
White,  Charles  M. 
Whitney,  L.  B. 
Widlar,  Francis 
Wigman,  John  H. 
Wilbnr,  Loretta  W. 
Willard,  Mrs.  Ruth  Day 
Wilhams,  Charles  T. 
Wilson,  Thomas  H. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Louise  F. 
Winch,  Louis  Harvey 
Winch,  Sarah 
Winsiow,  Alonzo   P. 
Wood,  Henry  W.  S. 
Wood,  Mrs.  William 
Wood,  James 
Wyman,  Charles  L. 


WlifM-c  Horn, 

Wlwn 
Morn. 

CaiiK;  1.0 
Rf;H«pve. 

Ohio, 

1829 

1829 

Ohio, 

'^35 

'835 

Ohio, 

\Ht,() 

'830 

Ohio, 

^«59 

1859 

England, 

1852 

1854 

Ohio, 

1852 

1852 

Iowa, 

1854 

i860 

New  Hampshire 

1846 

T85O 

Germany, 

1832 

1838 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Vermont, 

1817 

1836 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Ohio, 

1829 

1829 

Ohio, 

1830 

1830 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Ohio, 

1826 

1826 

Ohio, 

1832 

1832 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Ohio, 

1841 

184  I 

Ohio, 

1841 

184I 

Ohio, 

1862 

1862 

New  York, 

1824 

1842 

New  York, 

1816 

1836 

1845 
1830 

1849 
1866 

England, 

England, 

1848 

1852 

Ohio, 

1854 

1854 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Addison,  Mrs.  Hervey  N. — Born  in  Warrensville,  Ohio,  1827  ; 
residence  now  and  since  1857,  Leonidas,  Michigan. 

Barnett,  Gen.  James. — Born  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  June  20, 
182 1  ;  came  to  Western  Reserve  in  1825;  residence, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ford,  Wallace  J. — Born,  Burton,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 21,  1832;   residence,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Garfield,  Mrs.  Lucretia  R. — Wife  of  the  late  President  Garfield  ; 
born  on  the  Reserve  in  1832  ;    residence,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Gould,  John. — Home,  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

Gray,  Henry  C. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  1816;  came  co  Western 
Reserve  in  1836;   residence,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Hawkins,  Henry  C. — Born  at  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
August  24,  1822;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1853;  resi- 
dence, 449  Dunham  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Judd,  Frederick  W. — Born,  Watertown,  Litchfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, July  14,  1826;  came  to  Cleveland,  1847; 
home,  now,  Flint.  Genesee  County,  Michigan. 

Kennedy,  James  Harrison. — Born,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1849  ;   home,  New  York  City. 

Kent,  Marvin. — Born  on  Reserve,  1816;   residence,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  Laura  S. — Born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  1841  ;  daughter 
Gen.  David  L.  Wood;   residence.  New  York  City. 

Reeve,  Dr.  John  C. — Born  in  England,  1826;  came  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1832  ;   residence,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Wickham,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer. — Born  at  Huron,  O., 
March  18,  1844;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1846;  residence, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Oldest  House  on  Reserve. 

On  ]\liles  Avenue,  No.  541,  (Old  Number)  Erected  in  1801,  by  William 

Bradford. 

William  Bradford,  the  builder  of  the  residence,  was  a  wealthy 
settler.  He  bought  the  land  on  which  the  building  stands  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company.  Being  wealthy,  unlike  all  the  other 
settlers  of  his  day,  he  cleared  off  an  acre  of  the  land  right  in  the 
heart  of  what  was  then  dense  forest  and  built  this  frame  house. 
When  completed  it  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country  and  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  "Bradford  Mansion."  The  lumber  that 
went  into  its  construction  was  sawed  in  the  first  sawmill  built  in 
Cuyahoga  county,  Wheeler  Williams,  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
Major  Watt  having  erected  a  small  grist  and  sawmill  at  the  falls 
on  the  present  site  of  Newburg  in  the  spring  of  1799. 

The  siding  is  whitewood,  and  to  convince  a  Leader  representa- 
tive fully  of  the  soundness  of  the  boards,  W.  H.  Putnam,  father  of 
the  present  occupant  of  the  residence,  atteilipted  to  drive  a  wire 
nail  through  one  of  them.  The  nail  was  bent  double  by  the  hammer- 
ing process  and  refused  to  penetrate  the  board,  which  seemed  as 
hard  as  bone.  All  the  doors  of  the  building  are  the  old-fashioned 
ones  that  were  hung  in  1801.  No  changes  wdiatever  have  been  made 
in  the  residence  during  its  one  hundred  and  three  years  of  life,  ex- 
cept that  the  small  window  glass  of  those  early  days  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  larger  and  more  modern  lights.  The  tioors  are  all 
apparently  as  sound  as  when  first  laid  and  a  visit  to  the  cellar  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  sleepers  are  the  old-fashioned  hewed-on-one- 
side  affairs,  and  the  bark  remains  on  the  other  side  as  hard  and 
perfect  as  the  day  the  timbers  were  placed  there  over  a  century  ago. 

The  building  has  been  reroofed  several  times,  but.  remarkable 
as  it  may  seem,  the  same  siding  that  was  put  on  one  hundred  and 
five  years  ago  by  Bradford  remains  on  the  building  to-day  and  is  as 
hard   as   newly-sawed   oak   timber. 

This  old  house,  unpretentious  in  appearance,  has  manj^  conven- 
iences and  is  now,  or  lately  was,  occupied  by  ^tr.  Charles  R.  Put- 
nam, superintendent  of  one  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany's  mills   in  "Newburg." 
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BANKING  IN  CLEVELAND. 

How  it   Commenced   in   1816   and   Has   Progressed    During   Nearly   a 
Century   of   Years. 

By  William  A.   Bennett. 

"In  1816,  when  the  population  of  Cleveland  was  about  500  and 
the  total  assessed  value  of  all.  its  real  estate  was  $21,000,  its  first 
bank  was  organized.  This  was  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  was  chartered  for  twenty-five  years  with  an  authorized  capi- 
tal of  $5,000,  not  all  of  which  was  paid  in.  Alfred  Kelley  was  chosen 
President,  and  Leonard  Case,-Sr.,  cashier.  In  the  rooms  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Historical  Society  can  be  found  four  record  books,  with 
pages  here  and  there  discolored  by  time  and  wear,  but  with  each 
entry  so  legible  that  it  seems  to  have  been  made  but  yesterday.  They 
were  made  by  Peter  Burtsell,  of  New  York,  for  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  were  the  first  books  used  for  banking  in  Cleve- 
land. 

"In  1819,  this  bank,  in  common  with  several  others  in  Ohio,  sus- 
pended payment.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  United  States  Bank 
and  some  of  its  branches,  causing  a  run  on  the  Ohio  banks,  because 
of  a  State  law  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  the  United  States  branch 
banks  located  in  Ohio.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie  remained 
in  suspension  until  1832.  Early  in  that  year  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  while  in  Washington,  learning  that  its  charter  had  several 
years  to  run,  that  its  indebtedness  was  only  $10,000,  and  noting  that 
its  location  was  a  very  good  one,  arranged  with  others  to  reorganize 
the  bank.  Capital  sufficient  to  make  the  total  $200,000  was  paid  in 
and  the  bank  reopened  for  business  on  April  2,  1832,  with  Leonard 
Case  as  president  and  T.  P.  L[andy  as  cashier.  The  bank  then  entered 
upon  a  prosperous  career,  which  continued  until  the  expiration  of 
its  charter  in  1842.  The  Legislature  of  Ohio,  refusing  to  extend  the 
charter,  of  existing  banks  at  that  time,  its  affairs  were  placed,  by  the 
court,  in  the  hands  of  T.  P.  Handy,  H.  B.  Payne,  and  D.  Baldwin  as 
special  commissioners,  who  proceeded  to  pay  off  its  liabilities  and 
wind  up  its  affairs.  They  paid  over  to  its  stockholders  the  balance  of 
its  assets  in  lands  and  money  in  June,  1844.  The  following  gentlemen 
signed  the  articles  of  incorporation:  J.  H.  Strong,  S.  Williamson,  P. 
Taylor,  G.  Wallace,  D.  Long,  E.  Milo,  S.  Doan,  and  A.  Kelley.  It 
opened  for  business  in  a  building  standing  at  the  corner  of  Superior 
and  Bank  streets. 

'Tn  1845  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  and  its  several  branches  were 
established.  Two  of  its  branches  were  located  in  this  city  and  were 
known  as  the   Merchants'   Branch  Bank  and  the   Commercial   Branch 
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Bank.  The  Merchants'  IJranch  Hank  was  organized  June  25,  1845. 
It  was  chartered  for  20  years.  V.  W.  Weddell  was  chosen  president 
and  Prentis  Dow  cashier.  Its  successor  was  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  which  was  formed  in  December,  1864,  but  did  not  commence 
business  until  February  7,  1865,  when  the  original  bank  ceased  oper- 
ations. T.  P.  Handy  and  W.  L.  Cutter  were  elected  to  the  respective 
positions  of  president  and  cashier,  fn  that  year  the  bank  was  made 
the  United  States  depository   fr)r  the  receipts  of  public   money. 

"The  cliarter  of  the  Merchants'  National  expired  in  December, 
1884.  Its  successor,  the  ^lerchantile  National,  soon  completed  and 
occupied  what  was  then  considered  an  elegant  and  modern  building 
on  the  old  corner  where  ]\Ir.  Handy  and  the.  Commercial  Bank  of 
Lake  Erie  joined  fortunes,  the  old  building  being  torn  down  to  give 
place  to  the  new  one.  The  Commercial  branch  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Ohio  was  organized  in  September.  1845,  with  the  usual  twenty 
years'  charter.  W.  A.  Otis  was  made  president  and  T.  P.  Handy 
cashier.  It  opened  its  doors  for  business  in  a  block  on  Superior  street 
near  Water  street.  At  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1865  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  which  had  been  organ- 
ized in  preparation  for  this  event.  Its  charter  was  renewed  in  1884, 
and  the  bank  was  continued  with  no  change  of  management.  In 
1869  the  Commercial  National  Bank  moved  into  its  own  quarters  in 
the  National  Bank  building  which  had  been  jointly  erected  by  it  and 
the  Second  National  on  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Water  streets. 

"One  of  the  pioneer  banks  was  the  City  Bank  of  Cleveland.  It 
had  its  origin  in  an  organization  called  the  Fireman's  Insurance  Com- 
pany, to  which  had  been  given  the  power  to  do  a  general  banking 
business,  but  not  to  issue  notes.  The  City  Bank  was  incorporated 
in  May,  1845,  with  the  usual  twenty  years'  charter.  Reuben  Sheldoii 
was  elected  president,  and  T.  C.  Severance,  cashier.  On  February 
12,  1865,  it  closed  its  business  and  reopened  the  next  da}'  as  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland.  Its  polic}-  has  always  been  to  do 
a  conservative  and  legitimate  business,  and  to-day  ranks  with  the 
leading  banking  institutions   of  the  city. 

''The  Society  for  Savings  was  reorganized  in  1849,  and  opened 
for  business  in  an  office  at  No.  4  Bank  street.  This  office  was  a 
room  twenty  feet  square  in  the  rear  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  and  was 
shared  by  an  insurance  company.  After  the  objection  the  public  holds 
to  all  experiments  had  worn  ofif  the  success  of  the  society  was  a  set- 
tled fact,  although  for  the  first  few  j^ears  it  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
gain  strong  foothold  as  a  financial  institution.  The  first  deposit  was 
made  by  a  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bond,  in  the  s^m  of  $10.  The  first  year's 
expense   account    shows    an   expenditure   of  $.")72.45,   and   two    and    a    half 
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years  after  its  organization  the  society's  depositors  numbered  480. 
and  deposits  amounted  to  over  $80,000.  In  1857  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  to  a  more  commodious  building  at  the  corner  of  Bank  and 
Frankfort  streets.  In  1867  their  first  block  on  the  Public  Square  was 
completed,  and  at  a  still  later  date  they  built  a  more  modern  and 
magnificent  building,  in  which  they  are  doing  business  at  the  present 
time.  J.  W.  Allen  was  its  first  president;  S.  H.  Mather,  secretary; 
and  J.  F.  Taunton,  treasurer.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  Taunton  withdrew, 
and  the  two  offices  were  combined  in  Mr.  Mather,  who  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  devoted  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
society. 

"The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  was  issued  in  1844  or 
1845,  but  no  bank  was  then  established.  In  1853  it  was  purchased  by 
H.  B.  Hurlbut  and  the  bank  set  in  motion.  Parker  Handy  was 
chosen  president  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  cashier.  In  a  short  time  Mr. 
Handy  resigned  and  Joseph  Perkins  was  elected  in  his  place.  In 
1863  it  was  changed  to  a  national  bank  and  took  the  title  of  the 
Second  National.  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  continued  in  ihcir 
respective  offices  of  president  and  cashier.  On  the  renewal  o:  its 
charter  in  1882  the  old  name  was  re-adopted  and  it  was  henceforth 
known  as  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  until  its  consolidation 
with  the  Western  Reserve  National  Bank,  when  it  became  known 
as  the  Bank  of  Commerce  National  Association. 

"In  1851  was  formed  the  private  banking  house  of  Wick,  Otis 
&  Brownell.  The  partners  were  H.  B.  and  H.  Wick,  W.  A.  and  W. 
F.  Otis,  and  A.  C.  Brownell.  In  1854  the  Wicks  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  their  partners  and  the  name  of  the  house  was  changed  to 
H.  B.  &  H.  Wick.  In  1857  Henry  Wick  bought  out  his  brother, 
and  having  taken  his  son  into  partnership,  the  bank  became  known 
as  Henry  Wick  &  Co.,  and  still  later  as  the  Wick  Banking  &  Trust 
Company. 

"E.  B.  Hale  opened  a  private  bank  in  1852;  in  1866  he  formed  a 
partnership  by  the  admission  of  N.  H.  Barris  to  the  firm  and  the  name 
was  C'hanged  to  E.  B.  Hale  &  Co. 

"The  private  banking  house  of  Brockway,  Wason,  Everett  &  Co. 
commenced  business  in  March,  1854.  The  partners  were  A.  W. 
Brockway,  Charles  Wason,  and  H.  A.  Everett.  It  soon  changed  to 
Wason,  Everett  &  Co.,  on  the  retirement  of  the  senior  partner,  and 
when  Charles  Wason  disposed  of  his  interests  and  H.  P.  Weddell 
was  admitted  the  firm  name  became  Everett,  Weddell  &  Co. 

"The  First  National  Bank  was  organized  May  23,  1863,  being  one 
of  the  first  half  dozen  that  came  to  life  under  the  national  bank  law. 
The  new   concern   was   not   altogether  without   a   foundation   of  busi- 
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ness  at  the  start,  as  that  of  tlic  private  l)ankinj:?  house  of  T.  W. 
Crittenden  &  Co.  was  transferred  to  it.  (jeor^c  VVorthington  was 
chosen  president  and  T.  W.  Crittenden  cashier. 

"The  Citizens'  Savings  &  Loan  Association  was  opened  for  Inisi- 
ness  in  1868,  and  occupied  an  ofiice  in  the  Atwatcr  building.  J. 
H  Wade  was  president  and  Charles  W.  Lepper  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

"The  Ohio  National  Bank  was  organized  in  1876,  with  Robert 
Hanna  as  president.     It  was  succeeded  by  the  State  National  Bank. 

''The  People's  Savings  and  Loan,  the  first  bank  to  be  located  on 
the  w^est  side  of  the  river,  was  organized  in  March,  1869,  with  \V.  P. 
Rhodes  president  and  A.  L.  Withington  secretary  and  treasurer. 

"The  first  clearing  house  was  formed  in  December,  1858.  T.  P. 
Handy  being  elected  president,  and  W.   L.   Cutter  secretary." 

THE  LOGAN  ELM. 

Under  the  Branches  of  Which  in  1774  Lord  Dunmore  and  Logan,  the 
Great   Indian   Chief,    Signed   the    Memorable   Treaty. 

Treaty  Elm  stands  about  six  miles  south  of  Circleville,  O..  and 
about  one  mile  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad  on  the  famous 
Pickaway  plains.  It  is  one  of  the  most  noted  historical  monuments 
in  this  country  and  associated  with  it  is  the  famous  speech  of  the 
Indian  chief.  Logan,  which  has  been  used  as  a  lesson  of  eloquence 
in  the  schools  of  all  the  civilized  world.  It  was  under  this  tree  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  Lord  Dunmore  and  Chief 
Logan,  in  October,  1774,  which  ended  the  conflict  between  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  and  the  allied  Indian  nations  which  had  their  head- 
quarters on  the  Pickaway  plains.  It  was  at  this  conclusion  of  peace 
that  Logan,  the  Indian,  gave  to  the  world  one  of  its  most  enduring 
pieces  of  eloquence. 

The  tree,  in  1905,  was  desecrated  by  a  bee  hunter  in  his  greed 
for  wild  honey.  One  of  the  immense  branches  of  the  tree,  being 
about  18  inches  in  diameter,  was  cut  off  near  the  trunk  in  order  to 
gain  some  honey  deposited  in  an  opening  in  the  branch  by  a  swarm 
©f  bees. 

ILLINOIS  THE  SUCKER  STATE. 

From  Speech  in  Congress  by  Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell. 

INIr.  Boutell:  INIr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  the  real  origin  of 
the  word  "Sucker"  (succor)  as  applied  to  my  State.  We  all  know- 
that    the    word    "succor,"    in    the    sense    of    aid    and    assistance,    is    in 
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common  use  to-day.  We  also  know  that  the  verb  to  "succor"  is  in 
general  use.  The  noun  "succor,"  meaning  a  person  as  a  deliverer, 
although  not  now  in  common  use,  has  been  enshrined  in  our  choicest 
literature.  You  all  remember  that  in  Shakespear's  play  of  Henry  VI, 
Sir  William  Lucy  appeals  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  these  words: 

Oh,  send  some  succour  to  the  distress'd  lord. 

And   later   on   the   same   character   enjoins    Somerset: 

Let  not  your  private   discords   keep   away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid. 

And  in  the  second  part  of  the  same  play  the  L'ish  messenger 
calls  out: 

Send  succours,  lords  and  stop  the  rage  betime. 

And  again,  in  Fletcher's  Double  IMarriage,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters  says: 

You  have  lost  two  noble  succours. 

Those,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  are  the  kind  of  succors  the  people  of 
Illinois  are,  and  this  is  the  way  they  got  their  name.  In  1780,  when 
George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  men  held  Illinois,  the  British  sent 
a  party  of  English  soldiers  and  savage  Indians  to  take  St.  Louis, 
then  a  Spanish  village  and  an  ally  of  the  American  revolutionists. 
The  distressed  people  in  St.  Louis  sent  at  once  to  Clark  for  aid,  and 
by  forced  marches  he  hurried  to  the  defense  of  the  little  fortress. 
As  the  wild  Indians  appeared  shrieking  and  howling  on  the  northeast, 
the  eager  watchers  from  the  ramparts  described  the  officers  and  men 
of  Clark's  command,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  they  shouted  to  the 
people  below:  "Here  come  the  succors  from  Illinois  (laughter); 
thank  God,  the  town  is  saved!"  Now,  that  is  the  real  origin  of  our 
name.  I  have  said  that  the  word  ''succor,"  meaning  aid,  was  in 
common  use.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  on  an  editorial  page  of  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers,  referring  to  the  generous  outpouring  of  assistance 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  people  on  our  western  coast,  this 
heading:  "Succor  for  the  suffering;"  and  in  a  latter  issue  of  one  of 
the  Chicago  papers  I  found  this  heading:  "Army  officer's  good  judg- 
ment and  zeal  win  admiration  of  people  he  is  succoring."  And  I 
wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  this  hour  on  we  would  recall  the  use 
of  this  good  old  word  as  applied  to  a  person,  and  stop  the  perversion 
of  the  sense  and  spelling  as  applied  to  the  people  of  my  good  State. 
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EARTH'S   EARLIEST   INHABITANTS. 

By    I^-ofcssor   Grcnville   A.  J.   (Jfjlc. 

Mankind  has  ever  l)cen  as  hungry  for  knowlcdj^c  about  its  past 
as  it  is  and  ever  will  be  abaut  the  possibilities  of  its  future,  and 
there    is    an    absorbing    fascination    in    the    study    of    the    mysterious 

fragments  which  tell  the  story. 

THE  CAAl  BRIAN  I'ERIOD. 

Far  back  in  that  period  called  the  Cambrian,  when  vertebrate 
life  began  to  exist  on  earth,  there  crawled  Olenellus,  the  trilol)ite. 
We  see  his  tracks  on  the  rocks  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old, 
and  wonder  what  manner  of  world  it  was  in  which  he  and  his  kind 
lived   and  moved  and   had   their  being. 

We  know  from  the  records  of  the  rocks  themselves,  that  the 
sun  shone  and  the  drying  sand  cracked  upon  the  shore,  that  the 
waves  beat,  and  left  little  rillmarks  as  they  shrank  away,  and  that 
the  rain  fell,  dimpling  the  surface  of  the  clay,  in  those  far-ofif  Cam- 
brian years,  just  as  the}'-  do  now  in  the  modern  world  around  us 
Mountains  rose  above  the  waters,  and  rivers  flowing  from  them, 
brought  down  their  burden  of  stones  and  mud  to  the  mighty  store- 
house of  the  sea.  Even  the  volcanoes  which  here  and  there  broke 
through  the  surface,  poured  forth  the  same  types  of  lava  as  to-day, 
and  were  no  more  catastrophic  in  their  action. 

Yet  in  all  the  ocean  not  a  fish  yet  swam;  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
insect  yet  crawled  or  hovered  among  the  mosses  of  the  flowerless 
land.  The  earth  was  there,  golden  with  sunlight,  flecked  with  sea- 
born cloud;  the  peaks  rose  wdiite  above  the  snow-line,  the  ocean  floor 
went  down  into  chill  mysterious  depths;  and  the  lord  of  all  this  mag- 
nificence, this  realm  prepared,  as  we  are  prone  to  think,  for  man's 
delight,  was  Olenellus  the  trilobite,  a  creature  occasionally  four 
inches  wide  and  at  most  six  inches   long. 

OLENELLUS  TO   PARADOXIDES. 

Slowly  the  development  moves  from  species  to  species.  Olenellus 
gives  place  to  Paradoxides,  also  a  trilobite,  but  a  much  larger  crea- 
ture, attaining  a  length  of  two  feet.  Then  in  Silurian  times  we  meet 
with  Stylonorus,  a  far  more  specialized  marine  creature,  probablj 
allied  to  the  scorpions  and  king-crabs,  and  actually  five  feet  long. 
The  small  but  self-assertive  scorpion  had  by  this  time  appeared  upon 
the  land,  and  has  successfully  held  its  own  thenceforth  to  the  present 
day.  The  fishes,  however,  our  first  true  vertebrates,  though  often 
with    poorly    developed     backliones,  secui-vd    a     hold    at    the    same    time 
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on  the  <>,lobe,  and  happily  avoided  the  assaults  of  Stjlonoroiis  and  his 
friends.  Cased  in  boxes  of  bonv  armour,  clumsy,  but  serene,  they 
prospered  and  propagated  their  kind;  becoming  more  specialized  and 
more  distintly  fish-like  as  time  went  on. 

In  the  Devonian  period  we  thus  find  genuine  fishes  dominating  the 
globe,  those  of  Ohio  attaining  the  superb  length  of  thirty  feet. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS   PERIOD. 

In  the  next  period,  ihe  Carboniferous  among  our  antique  coal 
forests,  amphibia  of  quaint  types  move;  and  then,  in  Permian  and 
Triassic  times,  the  reptiles  arise,  and  rapidly  assert  their  sway. 
When  we  write  reptiles,  we  use  the  word  with  caution  and  respect. 
These  early  reptiles  were  less  reptilian,  far  more  generalized  than 
any  reptile  of  the  present  day.  They  held  in  themselves  the  promis-e 
of  many  higher  types  of  life.  Already  there  must  have  been  some 
reptilian  forms  moving,  generation  by  generation,  along  a  sure 
course  towards  the  mammals;  others,  again,  imperfectly  foreshad- 
owed the  exquisite  structure  of  birds.  There  is  no  epoch  more  ab- 
sorbing to  the  zoologist,  none  more  exciting  to  the  scientific  imagi- 
nation,   than    this   junction-zone    between    ancient    and    modern    times. 

THE  TERRIBLE  LIZARDS. 

The  reptiles  emerged  from  it  triumphantly.  The  group  of  the 
deinosaurs,  or  "terrible  lizards,"  in  their  wide  variety  of  form,  soon 
laid  hold  upon  the  land.  Some  moved  ponderously  among  the  forests, 
cropping  the  tree  tops  as  they  raised  their  heads,  and  often  standing 
fairly  erect  on  their  enormous  hinder  limbs.  Others  were  fiercely 
carnivorous;  and  we  find  some  of  the  vegetable  feeders  protected 
against  them  by  an  almost  grotesque  armour  of  plates  and  spines. 
Smaller  and  more  elegant  deinosaurs  hopped  about  between  the 
bushes,  or  perhaps  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  dark  coniferous 
trees. 

In  full  and  unsatified  vitality,  the  reptiles  entered  on  the  seas 
in  search  of  food;  and  huge  swimming  lizards,  their  limbs  modified 
into  paddles,  played  a  more  alarming  part  than  any  of  our  modern 
whales.  Lastly,  the  reptiles  seized  upon  the  air,  many  forms  flying- 
like  huge  bats,  by  ifieans  of  a  membrane  stretched  from  one  digit  of 
the  fore  foot  to  the  side.  The  empire  of  the  reptiles  thus  became 
complete  and  undisputed. 

HUGE    FORMS    FOLLOW. 

In  this  world,  where  might  seemed  dominant,  where  one  huge 
form  was  followed  by  another,  until  reptiles  from  thirty  to  a  hundred 
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feet  long-  trampled  the  river  banks,  or  heaved  their  bulk  across  the 
plains,  the  mammals  noiie  the  less  secured  their  place  and  wearily 
and  craftily  held  their  own.  What  skill  in  their  timorous  little 
brains,  what  swiftness  in  their  twinkling  feet,  saved  them  amid  the 
horde  of  reptiles,  forms  one  of  nature's  lost  tales  of  adventure.  We 
know  that  some  mammals  escaped  destruction,  but  they  were  small 
types,  humbler  than  the  opposums  and  the  kangaroos;  we  may  pic- 
ture them  as  liiding  in  holes  and  corners  of  the  earth.  As  long  as 
the  reptilian  empire  histed,  the  mammals  made  Aery  little  progress, 
remaining  as  subordinate  creatures,  incapable  of  battle,  and  waiting 
patiently  for  relief. 

The  relief  came  at  last,  with  what  seems,  geologically  speaking, 
surprising  swiftness.  We  do  not  know  how  the  reptilian  empire  Icll; 
whether  the  enormous  herbivorous  forms  exhausted  the  vegetation, 
became  weakened,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  carnivores,  which  in  time 
were  forced  to  feed  on  one  another;  or  whether  a  plague,  some  bac- 
terial disease,  smote  the  reptiles,  and  spared  the  hardy  and  oittried 
little   mammals. 

THE  CRETACEOUS  TO  EOCENE  TIME. 

The  passage  from  cretaceous  to  eocene  time  sees,  in  any  case, 
the  last  of  the  old  deinosaurs;  the  reptiles  that  remain,  crocodiles 
and  serpents  and  so  forth,  are  virtually  the  specialized  reptiles  of 
to-day. 

Directly  the  field  was  open,  the  mammals  proved  worth}^  of  their 
far  triassic  ancestry,  and  seemed  to  realize  that  their  inheritance 
had  come  to  them  at  last.  In  turn  they  grew  monstrous,  and  became 
adorned  with  horns  and  hoofs,  or  with  rending  claws  and  aggressive 
teeth;  some,  in  light  fairy  forms,  flew  through  the  air  as  bats;  others 
took  to  the  water,  and  gave  us  the  race  of  whales,  surpassing  in  bulk 
the  largest  reptiles  of  the  past. 

And  so  through  long  series  of  forms,  we  reach  the  mammals 
of  our  owni  time;  the  saber-toothed  machalrodus  gives  way  to  our 
lions  and  tigers,  the  mastodon  to  the  mammoth,  the  mammoth  to 
our  modern  elephant.  And  here  at  the  summit  of  the  whole  we  have 
that  strange  being.  Pithecanthropus, 

• 
THE   GREAT  MAN-APE. 

The  great  man-ape  of  Java;  and  man  himself,  the  primitive  cave- 
tiweller,  whose  course  is  only  now  begun. 

From  such  a  field  it  may  be  healthy  to  return  to  what  is  not 
only  probable,  but  proved.  Humble  as  the  fauna  of  the  olenellus- 
beds   appears   to   us,   its   complexity   assures   us   that   it   was    preceded 
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by  others  still  more  primitive.  In  many  lands  thick  series  of  strati- 
fied rocks  underlie  the  lowest  Cambrian,  and  fossils  may  now  at  any 
time  be  found  in  them.  If  we  will  follow  Mr.  H.  M.  Bernard,  who 
traces  the  trilobites  back  into  the  worms,  and  who  has  called  the 
olenellus  a  "browsing  annelid" — a  somewhat  unkind  aspersion — we 
may  regard  worms  as  fairly  primitive  creatures;  but  what  of  the  an- 
cestry of  the  worms  themselves?  Is  it,  however,  at  all  likely  that 
the  earth's  earliest  inhabitants  have  been  anywhere  preserved,  amid 
all  the  stresses  and  movements  that  the  rocks  have  undergone  since 
their  formation?  j\Iinute  jelly-like  masses,  each  one  endowed  with 
life,  and  of  the  most  complex  molecular  organization  when  compared 
with  the  inorganic  world  around  them,  may  have  lived  and  multiplied 
for  aeons  before  the  arrival  of  a  single  worm  upon  the  scene. 

ON   EVE   OF   NEW   DISCOVERIES. 

We  are  at  the  present  on  the  eve  of  discoveries  in  the  dim  pre- 
Cambrian  realms;  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  first  forms  of  life 
have  long  passed  beyond  pursuit.  The  fascination  of  the  faunas  that 
preceded  the  dynasty  of  Olenellus  is,  however,  surely  strong  enough 
to  stir  the  imagination  and  to  promote  the  most  strenuous  research. 
We  are  still  like  travelers  on  some  mountain  crest  at  sunrise,  watch- 
ing the  unfolding  of  the  upper  levels  of  the  hills,  and  seeking  to  peer 
into  the  dark  hollows  that  lie  thousands  of  feet  below.  Here  and 
there  a  peak  emerges  from  the  enveloping  clouds,  but  we  can  not  as 
yet  survey  the  landscape  as  a  whole.  At  length  some  skillful  ob- 
server, some  subtle  spirit,  will  dissipate  the  mists  at  one  point,  and 
will  allow  a  shaft  of  light  to  penetrate  down  to  the  abyss;  and  this 
one  discovery  will  be  for  him  the  glory  of  a  lifetime. 

NAMING  OF  STATES. 

In  1784  Thomas  Jefferson  was  chairman  of  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee which  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  division  and  government  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  added  to  the  public 
dom.ain  by  the  cession  of  state  claims  and  Indian  lands  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  region  beyond  the  Ohio,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  committee 
reported  a  scheme  for  seventeen  states  and  for  ten  of  that  number  Jef- 
ferson proposed  names  as  follows : — Sylvania,  Michigania,  Chcronesus, 
Assenisipia,  Metropotamia,  Illinois,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypolam'a 
and  Pelisipia.  Jefferson's  classicism,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  did  not 
meet    approval. 
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Hon.  M.  A.  Hanna,  of  Cleveland,  a  short  time  before  hi>  death, 
in  a  speech  before  a  Republican  convention  used  the  phrase,  "Let 
well  enough  alone."  Some  local  poet  made  this  a  text  for  the  follow- 
ing rhythmical  strain: 

MARK'S   CLARION    CALL. 

I   hear  it  on  the  startled  breeze — 

By  Hanna's  bugle  blown; 
It  wails  above  the  leafless  trees: 

"Let  well  enough  alone." 

It  thrills  the   shocks  of  rustling  corn. 

And  sadly  maketh  moan 
Where  cypress  branches  sway  forlorn: 

"Let  well  enough  alone." 

I  hear  it  in  the  crowded  mart 

In  somewhat  muffled  tone, 
Above  the  din  of  car  and  cart: 

"Let  well  enough  alone." 

And  all  along  where  voters  dwell, 

B3'   highway's   little   known: 
Those  warning  notes  contrive  to  swell: 

"Let  well  enough  alone." 


XEARIXG  THE  SHORE. 

One  by  one  our  hopes  grow  brighter 
As  we  near  the  shining  shore : 

For  we  know  across  the  river, 
AA'ait  the  loved  ones  o-one  before. 
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